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ETWEEN 1656 and 1688 John Bunyan contributed two 


hundred and forty books and tracts to the controversies 
of his day. Only two of these, his autobiographical 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners and its allegorical 


counterpart, Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, are today readily obtain- 
able from publishers. During practically the same period, be- 


tween 1658 and 1692, Steven Crisp, a Quaker wool merchant 


and itinerant preacher, added to the welter of tracts forty books 
written in English and a dozen in the Dutch language.* Fully as 


much as Bunyan’s, the literary reputation of Steven Crisp rests 


upon his autobiography, “A Journal of the Life of Stephen 
Crisp,’? and upon his allegory, metaphorically entitled A Short 


History of a Long Travail from Babylon to Bethel. 


1 For bibliography of Crisp’s extant manuscripts and books see Charlotte Fell- 
Smith, Steven Crisp and His Correspondents (London: E. Hicks, 1892), pp. xliii—xliv, 78; 


and Joseph Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Friends Books, I, 466-77. Many manu- 


script letters as well as the manuscript of his allegory are housed in the Friends’ Li- 
brary at Colchester, England. 

2 This “Journal of the Life of Stephen Crisp”’ fills pp. 17-60 of Crisp’s Works, en- 
titled 4 Memorable Account of the Christian Experiences, Gospel Labours, and Writings 


of that Ancient Servant of Christ, Stephen Crisp. Footnotes refer to the American edition 


(Philadelphia: Benjamin and Thomas Kite, 1822). In the text of this article I follow 
the spelling of Steven used by Charlotte Fell-Smith in Steven Crisp and His Correspon- 


dents. 
3 Not included in Crisp’s Works, this allegory of twenty-one pages has now become 


a rare tract in America. It was edited and reprinted eighteen times in England and 


twice in America; in 1833 it was very carelessly reprinted in Comly’s Miscellany, V1, 
354 ff. The footnotes in this article refer to the tenth edition (London, 1787). 
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In their respective allegories Bunyan’s Pilgrim runs fearfully 
from the City of Destruction to the New Jerusalem; and Crisp’s 
moves, if not less directly, more calmly from the wicked city of 
Babylon to the House of God, which he calls Bethel. When 
Christian enters the celestial city he gains the saints’ everlasting 
rest; on the contrary, when Crisp’s sojourner enters the House 
of God he rejoices because he has found peace; but almost im- 
mediately he is brought face to face with new duties: under di- 
rection, he quietly assumes the responsibility of bringing light 
and peace to others. Of the two, Bunyan’s allegory shows a vi- 
vacity and originality which is lacking in Crisp’s, although the 
Quaker’s depicted way of life does not in any sense represent a 
slavish imitation of Bunyan’s more famous and somewhat ear- 
lier allegory. 

In addition to the literary reputations of their autobiogra- 
phies and allegories, the lives of John Bunyan and Steven Crisp‘ 
offer numerous outstanding parallels. The year 1628 witnessed 
the birth of both men—of Bunyan at Elstow in Bedfordshire 
and of Crisp at Colchester in Essex. In sections of England un- 
duly impregnated with dissent both spent their childhood and 
adolescent years.> In 1642, when both had reached the age of 
fourteen, Parliament, dominated by Presbyterians, banned 
Anglican bishops. Although Bunyan and Crisp had been taught 
to worship with the English prayer book, in early maturity, with 
the closing of the parish churches, both necessarily ceased to at- 
tend the Church of England. 

In the highly tensed religious atmosphere both passed 
through such severe religious crises that at times their sanity of 
mind was strained. Furthermore, both men experimented with 


4Steven Crisp (1628-92) was born in Colchester where he attended school and 
learned to read and write Latin. By trade he was a baize-maker, at which he made 
something beyond a competence, for he traveled over Great Britain, Germany, and 
Holland as a “public Friend,” i.e., a missionary preacher. He numbered among his 
friends George Fox, William Penn, and Benjamin Furly. 

5 Archbishop Laud reported to Charles I in 1634, “My visitors found Bedfordshire 
the most tainted of any part of the diocese” (quoted by Harold B. Speight in The Life 
and Writings of John Bunyan, p. 26; Fell-Smith, op. cit., Introd., p. xv). 
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various dissenting groups before finding permanent satisfaction 
in worship with their chosen sects. At the age of twenty-one, 
after his first marriage, John Bunyan united with the Calvinistic 
Baptists,° and Steven Crisp, when twenty-seven, with the 
Quaker mystics.’ The Restoration, antagonistic toward all Dis- 
senters, produced other parallels in the life-history of these two 
men. During the reign of Charles II for ‘conscience’ sake’ both 
endured the persecutions devised by Clarendon in his efforts to 
restore the Church of England to its former prestige. In their 
respective groups both became preachers of note, Bunyan in 
Bedford and Crisp at Colchester and at Amsterdam. As a final 
parallel both lie not far apart in the same burial ground, Bun- 
hill Fields, whither each was carried on the shoulders of his 
friends: John Bunyan in 1688 and Steven Crisp in 1692. 

Outstanding as these parallels appear, the most interesting 
aspect of their literary work displays itself less in similarities 
than in differences. The two confessional autobiographies and 
their respective allegorical counterparts throw into sharp relief 
the contrasted thinking of the Particular-Open Communion 
Baptist,® representative of seventeenth-century Calvinism, and 
that of the Quaker disciple of George Fox. Crisp became the 
leading emissary between the Religious Society of Friends in 
England and in Holland. 

The two autobiographies belong to the field of the religious 
confession, a distinct genre which developed rapidly during the 
Commonwealth and gained impetus under the harassments of 
the Restoration. After 1650, especially among the rapidly grow- 
ing sects, autobiography occupied a much more conspicuous 
position than did allegory. Most Puritan leaders frowned upon 
allegorizing tendencies in literature and looked particularly 


6 John Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, pp. 8, 9, 12, 14, 25, 33, 48, 
71. References are to Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners and The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, ed. John Brown (Cambridge Press, 1907). 

7“A Journal of the Life of Stephen Crisp,” in Works entitled Christian Experiences 
(Philadelphia: Kite, 1822), pp. 19, 21, 24, 29. 

8 William York Tyndal, John Bunyan, Mechanic Preacher (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934), p. I. 
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askance upon nonliteral interpretations of the Bible. During the 
Commonwealth, with traditional Anglo-Catholic Arminianism 
under the ban, numerous sects, conservative and fanatical, 
sprang into being.’ Through the press, then emerging as a 
medium for propagandizing public opinion, most of these sects 
by means of epistles, broadsides, and tracts sought to popularize 
their own brand of dissent. The self-record of religious or con- 
fessional nature developed into an admirable medium for vivify- 
ing tenets, creeds, and religion in terms of personal experiences. 
By scores, Familists,'° Fifth Monarchy fanatics, Ranters, Mug- 
gletonians,” and Quakers turned to the writing of religious con- 
fessions. In proportion to their numbers the Baptists contrib- 
uted comparatively few,’ while the Quakers headed the list 
with upward of eighty written by the first two generations of 
Friends and published after 1650." 

Even though in narrative power, in diction, and in naiveté 
these confessions differed with the personalities and environ- 
mental backgrounds of their authors, yet regardless of sect 
almost invariably they pursued a stereotyped pattern. In con- 
formity to this model Bunyan began his Preface to Grace 
Abounding as did Crisp his “Journal” with an ecstatic opening, 
abounding in scriptural phrases drawn from the Psalms and 
Revelations in which God is thanked for delivering both authors 
from bondage and sin. In this genre, even though reference to 


9 As early as 1646 Thomas Edwards listed sixteen sects and one hundred and 
seventy-six heresies. In 1647 he brought the latter number up to three hundred 
(Gangraena, Part III, p. 1). 

t0 For list of Familist tracts see Notes and Queries, December, 1869. 

 Lodowick Muggleton, The Act of the Witnesses of the Spirit (1699); see also Tyndal, 
op. cit., p. 28. 

% Tyndal, op. cit., pp. 29, 232, and chap. iii, passim. Contemporary but post- 
humously published Baptist autobiographies were written by Henry Jessey, Hansard 
Knollys, and Vavasor Powell. See also Howard H. Brinton’s “Stages in Spiritual 
Development as Exemplified in Quaker Journals” in Children of Light (1938), pp. 
381-407. 

3L. M. Wright, The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725, pp. 162-64 and 
203, 204. Tables list nearly one hundred Quaker confessions and autobiographies 
written between 1650 and 1750. 
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ancestry and family might be minimized to a few sentences or 
entirely omitted," the religious experiences and questionings of 
childhood were certain to be stressed. Climaxing these life- 
histories, the authors dwelt minutely with the period of religious 
crisis, called “‘conversion”’ by the Calvinists and ‘“‘conviction” 
by the Friends. Such a crisis often made itself felt in early 
adolescence; less frequently in early or late maturity. In these 
passages the writer reappraised the problems over which he had 
agonized from childhood and which he had finally surmounted 
by a complete dedication of self to God. 

During the Commonwealth when the parish churches of the 
Anglicans were closed and when men were searching the Scrip- 
ture for tenets and ecclesiastical government satisfactory to 
themselves, many writers devoted pages of their confessions to 
their search for a church alliance which could satisfy their needs 
for creed, fellowship, and ritual. They recorded the experi- 
ments, which included affiliation often with several sects in 
turn until the authors could conscientiously accept permanent 
membership in one. Here the confession, primarily designed to 
stress the emotional crises in the individual’s search for satis- 
fying religious experiences, was often concluded. The more com- 
plete journalists brought their chronicles to a close by adding 
the call to preach and subsequent “labours in the ministry,” 
that is, preaching, persecutions, and travel in Great Britain or 
abroad as itinerant missionaries. Bunyan, since he ended his 
confession in 1666 soon after he began preaching in Bedford, 
recounted but few of his “‘gospel labours”; Crisp, however, writ- 
ing with the major share of his life in retrospect, detailed at 
considerable length his public services in England, Germany, 
and Holland. 


% Thomas Story (1662-1742) wrote an autobiography, A Journal of the Life of 
Thomas Story, of over a thousand pages in which he does not mention his wife’s name. 

15 John Gratton, after turning from the Church of England to the Presbyterians, 
to the Anabaptists, to the Muggletonians, and other sects, finally joined the Quakers 
(see A Journal of the Life of That Ancient Servant of Christ, John Gratton, pp. 1-34; see 
also Francis Howgill, The Inheritance of Jacob Discovered, pp. 14, 15). 
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Before turning to an analysis of these confessions and later 
of the allegories, two important reservations in judging the in- 
tellectual and emotional drive of both authors must be empha- 
sized: first, the temper of the period, and, second, the relative 
maturity of the writers when they composed their journals. In 
1666 when thirty-eight, just as John Bunyan was entering upon 
his mature period of writing, he published his Grace Abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners. This self-record shows that, with the 
depths of his religious doubts in his very recent memory, he had 
made as complete a surrender of his will to God as was possible 
for him to do. At the Restoration of Charles II all Noncon- 
formists had been subjected to informers, to harassment, to dis- 
traints, and to imprisonment.” Then attendance at worship not 
conducted with the English Book of Prayer put all Dissenters at 
the mercy of conventicle laws. At the height of animosity and 
persecution Bunyan’s Grace Abounding was published. On the 
other hand, during the quarter of a century elapsing between 
1666 and 1692 with the bloody assizes, the abdication of James 
II, and the accession of William and Mary, certain aspects of 
toleration tended to lift both the Independent Baptists and the 
formerly despised and dissenting Quakers into the realm of 
respectability. When Steven Crisp, sixty-four years of age, set 
his papers in order, Parliament was guaranteeing many of its 
pledges concerning the promised freedom of worship and con- 
cerning religious toleration. Broken down by bereavement and 
by failing health, he completed his “‘Journal’’ in 1692 when death 
was already facing him. Two years later, the Second Day 
Morning Meeting, the official board of the Society of Friends 
for the censorship of publications, gave the “Journal” of Crisp 
first place in his Works. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, as William York 


© Joseph Besse in Sufferings lists 12,406 names of Friends imprisoned during the 
reigns of Charles II and James II. He gives actual names for 260 who died as a result 
of persecution. Jeremy White, a chaplain of Oliver Cromwell, estimated that during 
the two reigns 60,000 Dissenters suffered in prison and 5,000 died from hardships thus 
imposed (see W. C. Braithwaite, Second Period of Quakers, pp. 112-15). 
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Tyndal has recently shown,’’ does not represent an extreme or 
an isolated account of a man driven almost into a frenzy of ap- 
prehension on account of the literal application of the then cur- 
rent Calvinistic doctrines of election, reprobation, and of the 
unpardonable sin. The equivalent of practically every episode 
in Bunyan’s vivid portrayal of his religious agony as well as of 
the depth of his doubts can be repeatedly duplicated in the con- 
fessions of his contemporary sectaries. 

In neither subject matter nor plan was Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding a unique contribution in 1666. Whatever uniqueness 
it possesses lies in the author’s command of homely racy diction 
and in his distinctive ability to surcharge his pages with the 
penetrating power of deeply felt emotion and to portray this 
with vivid imagery. For these reasons his confession has 
achieved longevity where scores of others continue to gather 
dust on their calfskin bindings. In the confessions of John Bun- 
yan and Steven Crisp, an intricate mosaic of scriptural phras- 
ing, so patterned as to produce a complete story, form the 
groundwork and stylistic design. In a period of spiritual de- 
pression, when Bunyan feared that inadvertently he might have 
committed the unpardonable sin, he cried out apprehensively: 

Now again would I be racked upon the wheel, when I considered that, 
besides the guilt that possessed me, I should be so void of Grace, so be- 
witched. What, thought I, must it be no sin but this? Must it needs 
be the great transgression? Psal. 19, 13. Must that wicked one touch my 
Soul? 1 John 5, 18; Oh, what stings did I find in all these sentences!"® 
In language fully as scriptural Steven Crisp recalls his agony of 
soul when confronted with the demand of absolute surrender to 
divine will: ‘‘So in this state I continued a month or two, but 
then a swift sword was drawn against that wisdom and com- 
prehending mind, and a strong hand gave the stroke, and I was 
hewn down like a tall cedar, that at once comes down to the 
ground.’’* Both authors drew their imagery from the Bible or 
from homely daily episodes of middle-class life about them. 


17 Tyndal, op. cit., chap. iii, passim. 
18 Grace Abounding, sec. 153. 19 Crisp, “Journal,” in Works, p. 28. 
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The contrasted thinking of Calvinists and Quakers is very 
clearly represented in their autobiographies and allegories. In- 
directly Bunyan’s depicted the almost literal acceptance of the 
five points of Calvinism with fear as a dominating emotion; as 
much as possible Crisp’s avoided reference to dogmatism and 
creed, and overflowed with practical mysticism based to a 
greater extent than Bunyan’s on the principle of love and upon a 
consuming desire for inward peace of mind. Sermons from Cal- 
vinistic pulpits in the 1640’s and 1650’s and later when the Puri- 
tans were endeavoring to hebraize England stressed a God of 
fear and a fear of God. 

With vivid imagination and soul-torturing proclivities, John 
Bunyan in Grace Abounding has thrown into high relief the 
steps of his religious history. One sees the small John, visited by 
“dreadful visions and fearful dreams,” anticipating the tor- 
ments of Hell, and hearing—as from the air—a voice which 
sometimes gave advice, sometimes admonitions. Even though 
comforting biblical texts reassured him “for days together,”’ the 
recollection of contradictory and equally terrifying scriptural 
phrases would cast him into a frenzy of fear. For a time he 
could, for instance, find solacing joy in the words of Luke, 
“Compel them to come in, that my house may be filled; and yet 
there is room.” .... ‘These words,” he said, ‘“‘but especially 
and yet there is room, were sweet words to me; for truly... .I 
saw there was place enough in Heaven for me.’° Then when 
troubled thoughts came to the effect that he had not resisted 
the reiterated temptation, ‘Sell Christ,’ he shuddered and grew 
anxiously fearful at words he found in the Mosaic code, ‘‘The 
man that sins presumptuously shall be taken from God’s Altar that 
he may die.”* The unpardonable sin loomed high in his con- 
sciousness. 

In certain respects Bunyan displays qualities generally 

20 Grace Abounding, sec. 68. In all these quotations from Bunyan the italics are all 


his, not mine. 
a Tbid., sec. 179. Italics not mine but Bunyan’s. 
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classed as mystical. As conscious of openings, of inward moni- 
tors, and inner voices as were the Quaker followers of George 
Fox, Bunyan nevertheless did not—except for temporary in- 
terludes—attain the peace of the mystic who seeks an at-one- 
ment with Reality. In these rare intervals he did come close 
to mystic experiences, but soon fear, imbued by his Calvinistic 
training, rendered the attainment merely a temporary posses- 
sion.” He was never able to maintain the true mystic’s calm of 
mind. With deep lines Bunyan’s Grace Abounding dramatically 
etched the human soul, alternating between hope and fear, be- 
tween torment and peace. He concluded his autobiography with 
seven abominations which lurked in his heart. The seventh, 
indicating a somewhat pessimistic view of man’s limitations, 
ran as follows: “I can do none of those things which God com- 
mands me, but my Corruptions will thrust in themselves. When 
I should do good, evil is present with me.’’?3 

From an opposite point of view the Quakers represented the 
mystical wing of Puritanism. The founder of Quakerism taught 
that every man possessed a true inner Spirit or Spark of di- 
vinity by which he could come into communion with Reality.”4 
In so far as the Friends adopted a theology, they preferred the 
Arminianism of the Church of England to the creed of Calvin. 
George Fox went beyond Arminianism, however, for by mini- 
mizing the fall of man and stressing the essential goodness of 
human nature,”> he anticipated the teachings of William Law 
and Rousseau. The basic idea, essentially mystical, implied 
unity of the spirit of man with that of Reality. Such a unity 
tended to cast out fear and to encourage a bond of love quite at 
variance with the fear-inspiring doctrines of John Calvin and 
John Knox.” 

2 Tbhid., secs. 190, 191, 224. 

23 [bid., p. 102. 24 George Fox, Journal, ed. Norman Penney, pp. 8 and 9. 

25 Robert Barclay, The True Christian Divinity, chap. lv, passim. 

2% R. M. Jones, Faith and Practice of the Quakers, p. 44; A. Neave Brayshaw, The 


Quakers, Their Message and Story, pp. 37, 39, 4°, 54; T. Edmund Harvey, The Rise of 
the Quakers, chap. iii; James Nayler, Works, p. 696; Barclay, op. cit., chap. v and vi. 
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Sharply differentiated from Bunyan’s recital of the drama of 
his soul, Steven Crisp’s “Journal,” although it narrated early 
struggles similar to Bunyan’s, closed on a note of inner peace. 
Under the dynamic influence of James Parnell, Crisp had been 
convinced that a “spirit of sound judgment’”’ underpropped 
the young Quaker leader’s words. Parnell, who later suffered 
martyrdom in Colchester, taught Crisp to place little reliance 
upon creeds or ritual. Crisp, however, before fully accepting the 
idea of inner guidance passed through a sharp struggle until he 
was able to cast off the formalism of his earliest religious train- 
ing or the doctrines of the separatist preachers with whom he 
subsequently worshiped.”* Final acceptance of inward guidance 
served to unify his personality which the conflict between the 
“call of the world” and that of the Quaker way of life had nearly 
disintegrated. He left his family to preach in Scotland and later 
lent his assistance to the work of the Society of Friends in Col- 
chester, in London, and in Holland. After three decades spent 
in preaching and in assisting the leading Quaker pillars of the 
day, George Whitehead, William Penn, and George Fox, he 
composed his autobiography. His final words offer a sharp con- 
trast to the seven abominations of the heart with which Bunyan 
ended Grace Abounding. After paying tribute to his wife, “‘his 
precious companion,” and after describing ‘‘the infirmities” 
growing upon him, with confidence Steven Crisp closed his 
journal employing these final peaceful words: 


Yet I found daily renewing of strength in the inward man, and the 


word of the Lord lived in my heart, to the refreshing of my soul, .... 
and in this is my fellowship with the living, and my labour, travel, and 


prayer, that all may be kept in the feeling of it, for this living Word 
abideth forever.” 


Opposing aspects of fear, on the one hand, and of the peace of 
the mystic, on the other, dominate the two allegories. 


27 Crisp, “Journal” in Works, p. 27. 
28 Tbid., pp. 23-32. 29 [bid., p. 60. 
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In large part the fusion of Bunyan’s twofold genius as a 
master of language and as a man of religion accounts for the 
greatness of Pilgrim’s Progress. In the allegory the body and 
soul of Bunyan’s Pilgrim recoiled from the oozing slime of the 
Slough, and the fiery breath of Apollyon. He felt the enshroud- 
ing darkness of Doubting Castle and tasted the choking dust 
of the Interpreter’s House. Through the enveloping allegory 
Christian readers in dozens of countries have envisaged them- 
selves in the confusion of Vanity Fairs and of By-Path Meadows 
and have come face to face with Mr. Worldly Wiseman and 
Mr. By-Ends. Through the compelling force of his imagery the 
author so created his Pilgrim that in Faithful, Hopeful, and 
Christian himself Bunyan combined three aspects of every 
Christian’s struggle for perfection or salvation. Faith and hope 
constantly endeavor to rise above intellectual doubts and skep- 
ticism. In Bunyan’s story Faithful resolutely lost a doubtful 
heritage to gain a supernal one, and with a poised optimism 
Hopeful overcame the fears of Christian, who allowed persistent 
doubts and questionings to enter his mind. The whole scope of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is greater than that of Crisp’s allegory, 
for Bunyan so realistically pictured the struggles of Christian 
that the entire apologue has been acceptable to Protestants of 
all varieties and with minor excisions to Roman Catholics. 

Crisp in his Short History of a Long Travail from Babylon to 
Bethel allegorized a narrower field than Bunyan did, for Crisp 
concentrated on the Quaker way of life. Throughout, he antici- 
pated and stressed the great desideratum of the Friends—the 
necessity for inner peace.*° Bunyan’s allegory, however, ended 
where Christian, after struggling nobly against doubt and fear, 
entered the Holy City accompanied by Hopeful, his reliant com- 
panion. Quite in keeping with Quaker teaching, Crisp sent his 
Seeker after the New Jerusalem, as “the alone to the Alone,” 
who must individually acquire the peace of God for himself, and 


30 Barclay, op. cit., pp. 168-70; William Penn, No Cross, No Crown, chap. vii, sec. 
11; chap. viii, sec. g. 
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who in return would be expected to share his gift, when once 
discovered, with others. In this allegory the Quaker mystic 


definitely implied that life on earth is a part of eternity and that 
the goal of religion should not emphasize the saints’ everlasting 
rest after death but should spiritualize and sacramentalize prac- 
tical and everyday living on earth. 

With the utmost simplicity, employing monosyllables wher- 
ever possible, Steven Crisp but slightly disguised the events 
which he had delineated in his “Journal.” Asa boy in his father’s 
house he had heard people speak of the city of Bethel as the 
House of God where all accepted entrants came into possession 
of joy and happiness.3' Question as he might, for a long time he 
could find no person able to lead him to this House even though 
time and again he was assured that guides were procurable. 
After a period of anxious inquiry on the youth’s part, a religious 
leader proffered assistance. Although Crisp mentioned no de- 
nominations by name, this first guide bore the earmarks of the 
Presbyterian, because, first of all, this escort insisted that the 
young devotee must “bear his charges and something more,” 
and, second, because at every turn of the road this guide found 
it necessary to consult a book. Both these acts aroused sus- 
picion in the young man, who subconsciously was approaching 
the Quaker interpretation of truth, that true knowledge came 
not from intellectual assistance and reliance upon books but by 
inward revelation. Disappointed in the patent incapabilities of 
this guide or “religious professor,’ he paid his fees and dis- 
charged him. 

Though disheartened, the young pilgrim still hoped that 
somewhere he could discover directions that would lead him to 
Bethel. He stumbled upon another guide, apparently a Bap- 
tist, who, after criticizing the assumptions of his predecessor, 
and after assuring the young pilgrim that he possessed ‘“‘ex- 
perimental knowledge” of both the road and destination, boldly 
promised that if the youth paid all expenses he would lead him 


3t Crisp, A Short History of a Long Travail from Babylon to Bethel, pp. 1 and 2. 
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within the portals of Bethel. Seemingly this guide at first 
brought comfort, but later he, too, failed the youth, for after 
taking him along fairly easy lanes and over moderate inclines, 
he later forced him to swim a bridgeless river. Even though the 
water reached the youth’s neck, he reached the farther bank 
without much difficulty. In Crisp’s symbolism the river stood 
for water baptism, a line of demarcation between the Calvinistic 
sects and the Quakers who insisted that water baptism was 
wholly unnecessary if one were baptized by the Spirit. 

Worse than the river was Crisp’s next experience. The guide 
led him into a house whose exterior from a distance had gleamed 
with turrets, towers, and ornamental carving, but whose dis- 
orderly interior, on closer observation, disclosed cobwebs, mold, 
and dust, and whose inhabitants were constantly bickering over 
tenets, scruples, rules, and procedure.” In this episode Crisp 
inserted undisguised criticism against contemporary inde- 
pendent sects. Almost immediately the idea was borne into the 
youth’s mind that peace could not abide in this house. To the 
Friend the steepleless, undecorated Quaker meeting house 
symbolized plainness and simplicity; and, furthermore, the 
application of the principles of democracy, fraternity, and 
equality rendered the Quaker meetings for business and wor- 
ship, ideally at least, harmonious Quaker units. Again, the 
seeker after Bethel, after paying his charges, severely rebuked 
this guide for deceiving him with false promises. 

The pilgrim, older now, with his “heart ready to burst with 
sorrow” and “with anguish of soul” departed into the hills 
alone, feeling with George Fox that all his guides had proved 
“miserable comforters.’’ One evening after a long period spent 
in solitude to avoid a severe storm he took refuge under “a 
great tree” where he fell asleep only to awaken after darkness 
had gathered. He was surprised, however, to see a little ahead 
of him a small light similar to the will o’ the wisp or the zgnis 
fatuus. Old wives’ tales ran through his head. Such balls of 


3? Ibid., pp. 7-11. 
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fire in the moorland, he had heard, often lured men to death; yet 
something about this light gave him the feeling that it was wait- 
ing for him. 

Doubtfully at first and very cautiously he followed it ‘‘out 
of the wilderness along a champaign country,” and finally to a 
great mountain. As he ascended, still following the light, he 
found the steep so precipitous that, to attain the summit, he had 
to shed one by one the articles he carried in his bundle and, after 
a while, part of his clothes. Apparently these signified the rem- 
nants of “‘worldliness” or outgrown ‘‘notions” or creeds that 
would be useless in the City of Perfect Peace. Often the light 
led him by paths beset with vipers or over streams or morasses 
which he must cross by stepping stones. As long as its gleam 
lighted up the path, and whenever he kept his eyes fixed upon it, 
his feet never touched the hissing adders at its sides or slipped 
from the stones into the “moorish waters” of “the boggy 
valleys.” 

At last the light brought him to an eminence where he caught 
his first glimpse of the House of Bethel, shining in the distance 
and “wholly without carved work or painting.’”’ About it he 
saw a “pleasant outward court” from which people with calm 
and peaceful faces came forth to greet him. From there he 
stepped into a narrow room where a white robe was slipped over 
his body and where in an atmosphere of ‘‘universal concord and 
unity” he was told to rest.33 Here he neither looked for nor be- 
held seraphic choirs or streets paved with gold; yet he declared, 
“my soul was filled and my heart did overflow.” 

Steven Crisp did not end his allegory with a triumphal entry 
into the New Jerusalem. Instead, to the pilgrim this new city, 
except for its state of peace, harmony, and concord, differed 
very little from the earthly country in which his father’s house 
stood. Soon a counselor in Bethel brought word that the Master 
had assigned to him the responsibility of teaching children how 
to find their way to Bethel. Surprised and Moses-like, pleading 

33 [bid., pp. 15-22. 
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inability, he tried to rationalize his reluctance by suggesting 
ignorance. His adviser allayed his apprehension by telling him 
he would be given a key to the storehouse of God which ‘‘never 
could be exhausted or spent as long as the world endured.’’* 
Here in allegorical form Crisp restated his long delay in sur- 
rendering himself to the Quaker ministry. The light that he had 
first thought to be a will o’ the wisp became the mystical light 
of his life. The divine light finally touched the ‘“‘That of God” 
which lay within him. In life as in this allegory he had fully sur- 
rendered his will to divine will. 

In this brief apologue lie basic principles of the Quaker way 
of life. As with Bunyan, who worked on a larger canvas, sal- 
vation came only after a severe struggle. Bunyan perhaps al- 
ways thought of his pilgrimage as beholding the Interpreter’s 
House, Vanity Fair, and Mr. Worldly Wiseman in his native 
City of Destruction. As symbolic of salvation, Bunyan termi- 
nated his story with the pilgrim’s entrance into the Holy City. 
Fear in Christian was not dispelled until the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death was crossed and the hill ascended and the 
gates opened. Crisp too portrayed difficulties, anguish, and dis- 
appointments, but he refused to allow his pilgrim upon entering 
Bethel to cease his activities. To him Heaven and earth were 
contemporaneous. He saw the world in need of leaders who 
could teach the troubled, the disillusioned, and the suffering 
that the inward light was the key to a unified and full life. 
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IS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY A CONTRA- 
DICTION IN TERMS? 


DAVID E. ROBERTS 
I 


LTIMATELY there should be no irresolvable conflict 
between philosophy and theology, although tension 
between them is not an unmixed evil. Frequently 

great harm has resulted from failure on the part of one side or 

the other to understand the methods peculiar to each; yet mu- 
tual criticism may give rise to a more careful analysis of those 
methods. 

One of the most prevalent sources of dispute has been an un- 
willingness on the part of the philosopher to admit that the 
theologian has an autonomous task. In general the philosopher 
regards an appeal to revelation as either superfluous or illegiti- 
mate. If there is sufficient evidence to warrant belief in a benev- 
olent Creator, in human freedom, and in immortality, then no 
revelation is needed to support these truths. And when the re- 
ligious man lays claim to some special source of insight on be- 
half of doctrines not thus supported by general evidence, the 
philosopher rebels; intellectual integrity demands that unless 
an alleged revelation can meet the tests which prevail in criti- 
cizing and systematizing every other sort of knowledge, it must 
be disregarded. 

There are at least three ways in which philosophers have 
claimed the right to determine the manner in which religious 
beliefs can be verified. The first is being widely discussed at the 
present time. It regards the task of philosophy as primarily 
analytical, and it is highly skeptical of all attempts to construct 
a metaphysic. On this view philosophy has no special subject 
matter of its own, such as “ultimate reality”; instead, it should 
attempt to indicate unambiguously the specific context within 
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which a given proposition can be verified. Some writers would 
claim that such a proposition is either analytic, and therefore 
tautologous and self-evident, or synthetic, in which case veri- 
fication can only take place when sense data meet the conditions 
asserted by the proposition. Whether they support this particu- 
lar statement of the case or not, it is clear that many writers 
today would say that no proposition has meaning unless the 
conditions and the context within which it could be verified 
can be indicated. For our purposes the only point of importance 
is that this generalization presumably includes theological prop- 
ositions. In other words the method of analysis can decide the 
question as to whether any statement of religious belief is a 
genuine proposition or merely an expression of emotion. More- 
over, most philosophers who hold such a view seem to assume 
that the conditions of verification can be fulfilled by anyone 
with the requisite intelligence, training, and patience. 

Perhaps one example will help to make the point clear. By 
logical analysis a precise definition of God can be provided, and 
this definition will indicate the sort of evidence which must be 
forthcoming if the proposition that God exists is to be capable 
of verification. Now some people hold a conception of God 
which remains steadfast no matter what sort of empirical evi- 
dence may arise. They may regard everything that happens as 
due to his activity; in that case nothing which happens could 
ever constitute evidence against belief in his existence. Or they 
may explain all goodness as due to his activity and all evil as 
due to the fact that this activity is being carried on in the face of 
obstacles, either external to God’s will or permitted by him. In 
all of these cases it is clear that, from the analytic point of view, 
a proposition which asserts the existence of God is meaningless 
because there are no specified conditions under which confirma- 
tory evidence could be distinguished from its opposite. 

Obviously the right of the method of analysis to pass judg- 
ment upon statements of religious belief depends upon whether 
its view of the meaningfulness of propositions is accepted as 
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exhaustive. At this point it is interesting to consider whether 
the following proposition is itself analytic or synthetic: “The 
meaningfulness of any proposition is necessarily and recipro- 
cally related to its verifiability.” If this is an analytic proposi- 
tion, then its truth ought to be self-evident; yet it seems to be 
more in the nature of a postulate. It is as though one were to 
say, ‘Let us arbitrarily take this statement as a working hy- 
pothesis, and see what sort of result follows.”’ It is, in short, a 
proposal to restrict the notion of meaning in a fashion which 
much of our language does not; and if someone feels compelled 
to reject it, I cannot see how anything can effectively be said 
in refuting him. On the other hand, if the above proposition be 
regarded as synthetic, I cannot see any possible way of verifying 
it in terms of the method itself. 

Now Christian theology contains some doctrines which do 
not even purport to be verifiable by an appeal to sense data or, 
for that matter, to general knowledge of any kind. But the 
meaningfulness of such doctrines can hardly be ruled out of 
court merely by adopting a method which excludes them by 
definition. Indeed, a theologian might well admit the soundness 
of the method for dealing with the findings of natural science 
and still claim that something more must be done to justify 
the assumption that the world, as empirically presented, pro- 
vides the only subject matter about which propositions other 
than tautologies can be true or false. Moreover, a philosopher 
who rigorously eschews metaphysics may exhort his fellow-men 
to ignore the theologian, but he cannot furnish the justification 
which the theologian demands. Hence, we reach an undesirable 
state of affairs where neither can come to grips with the other, 
and they seem compelled to go their separate roads. 

The second way in which philosophy has claimed the right to 
determine the truth or falsity of theological statements must 
be characterized in a very general fashion. It contends that 
philosophy should first complete its world-view, so far as possi- 
ble, on the basis of reason and experience, and then employ 
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this world-view as a criterion for judging religious beliefs. Those 
beliefs which are compatible with it can be accepted; those 
which are not must be rejected. Such an attitude is discover- 
able among widely divergent sorts of philosophers, all the way 
from naturalists to absolute idealists. 

The theologian is bound to protest against such a proposal in 
remaining faithful to his own discipline. He must contend that 
the proposal is wrong in principle because the presence or ab- 
sence of religious faith is a decisive fector in the formation of 
any comprehensive world-view. He will claim in this instance, 
as in the case of the method of analysis, that the procedure is 
arbitrary. In both cases philosophy seeks to carry on its task 
without taking into account the only sort of insight which could 
possibly lead to an acknowledgment of the unique tenets of 
Christianity. And then it claims the right to pass judgment 
upon the truth or falsity of beliefs which are based on such 
insight. The only relevant difference between the two concep- 
tions of philosophy under discussion arises from the fact that the 
latter is explicitly seeking to formulate a comprehensive view 
of reality while the former is not concerned with such a task. 

The third sort of philosophy takes a more lenient attitude. 
It has arisen partially from an attempt to include the claims of 
religious faith within its own purview. It recognizes that many 
beliefs which philosophy itself has found fruitful would never 
have seen the light of day if religious thinkers in the past had 
restricted themselves to purely philosophical categories. More- 
over, it acknowledges that philosophy itself is split wide open 
on the question as to whether a personal God, as distinct from 
both nature and the Absolute, shall be taken as the clue to 
interpreting everything else. Consequently, it proposes to leave 
theology free to express its own findings without distorting them 
to meet the demands of some preconceived philosophical sys- 
tem. 

But then difficulties begin to arise, for, although the inde- 
pendent findings of faith are tentatively accepted at their face 
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value, final judgment concerning their truth is dependent upon 
whether a philosophy which makes room for them proves to be 
more adequate than one which does not. Faith is regarded as 
one source of insight, the validity of which is to be investigated 
alongside others and tested in terms of a synoptic view which 
includes and integrates them all. Difficulty arises because this 
third sort of philosophy purports to possess some criterion of 
truth, applicable in matters of religious belief, which is more 
ultimate than any that faith can provide by itself. To the theo- 
logian’s way of thinking this means that the whole program of 
allowing faith to reach its own findings and then carrying them 
over without distortion into the arena of philosophical combat 
has vanished into thin air. For to accord God’s self-disclosure 
a subordinate position, alongside other aspects of human ex- 
perience, and to assign the role of final arbiter to some synoptic 
criterion, certainly constitutes a distortion, if not a renuncia- 
tion, of the claims of faith. Unless the distinctive Christian doc- 
trines are pure fictions, an authentic disclosure of God’s will 
and nature requires that we adjust our philosophy to it rather 
than that we adjust it to our philosophy. 

Perhaps the discussion thus far may serve to indicate why 
some contemporary theologians have gone to such lengths in 
declaring an opposition between Christian theology and philos- 
ophy. They regard the Thomistic synthesis as unsatisfactory 
because it seeks to harmonize the independent claims of both 
disciplines and thus fails to take into account the fact that either 
one must renounce its own ultimate authority in order to fit 
into the framework of the other. In short, we are confronted 
with a renascence of Protestant theology in which it is being 
denied that philosophy has any important part to play in formu- 
lating a Christian view of life. 


II 


In this essay I wish to put forward two suggestions as to how 
theology and philosophy can in some measure be brought to- 
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gether from within a Christian standpoint. In the first place, 
faith undeniably demands a radical departure from all three 
of the methods just discussed on the part of any philosophy 
which expresses its nature without distortion; it demands that 
this world be interpreted in the light of a unique event wherein 
the God who transcends the world has entered it in the Person 
of Jesus Christ, there disclosing completely, as nowhere else, 
his will to redeem it. But in the second place, philosophy can 
fulfil this demand while remaining true to its own methods in- 
stead of simply being annihilated by faith. This implies that 
the basic tenets of Christianity can be related to human experi- 
ence and knowledge in general by a philosophy operating within 
the framework of faith. These two suggestions are not at all 
incompatible; for belief that God has acted in history in a 
unique event virtually demands some attempt to express the 
decisive significance which this event has for the interpretation 
of history as a whole. 

A problem is thus raised, however, concerning the nature of 
philosophy. Can it accept the Incarnation, in the fashion just 
described, as the basis for interpreting the relation between God 
and the world? All three of the views examined would answer 
this question in the negative. I shall not discuss the first of these 
further, except in passing, because I have already indicated the 
only line which the theologian can take in attempting to deal 
with it. Moreover, for the sake of brevity, I shall ignore ab- 
solute idealism and confine further discussion to two theories: 
naturalism and theism. The former of these must answer our 
question in the negative because it will reinterpret the Incarna- 
tion in such a way as to retain only those beliefs which are com- 
patible with a system based entirely upon our knowledge of the 
natural world. And I take it that the naturalist means to in- 
clude moral and aesthetic notions in his account of the natural 
world. In so doing he assumes that the meaning of the world- 
process is wholly immanent in it, so that no particular event 
can do more than illustrate this meaning. This clearly goes 
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counter to the theologian’s view; for he takes a singular event 
as the pre-eminent source of our knowledge of a reality which 
transcends the natural world, and regards it as the clue to the 
meaning of the whole world-process. 

The theistic view, which I shall take as typical of our third 
sort of philosophy, will be examined later. It claims that any 
knowledge we may have of a transcendent God must be based 
upon and demanded by knowledge of his operation as immanent 
in the world, especially in the spirit of man; and it interprets 
the meaning of the Incarnation primarily in terms of an appeal 
to man’s moral consciousness. 

Let us now turn to naturalism. It is abundantly clear why 
in this case the choice between faith and philosophy is un- 
avoidable; but it is not so widely recognized that there is no 
ground for mediating between their claims. Each possesses an 
initial presupposition upon which its whole system is founded. 
The one interprets the world in terms of its relation to a tran- 
scendent ground; the other, in terms of its relation to an im- 
manent ground. Neither interpretation, as it gets elaborated 
into a system, can validate its initial presupposition merely by 
showing that the system coheres with it. In each instance that 
would be the case whether the presupposition in question were 
true or false. In other words, we cannot settle the question by 
discovering which presupposition is validated by “reality as a 
whole,” because conflicting theories concerning what “reality 
as a whole” includes are based upon them. 

The naturalist may counter with the reminder that faith in 
this transcendent God falls within the biography of individual 
minds and therefore is itself within the natural world which his 
philosophy seeks to interpret. This statement is obviously true. 
But if it be taken as an exhaustive account of faith it simply 

,begs the question; for the dispute is not concerned with the 
individual’s act of apprehension but with the nature of what 
he is apprehending. To claim that because we cannot be related 
to a transcendent God, except from our station in the world, 
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therefore no such God exists is somewhat like Berkeley’s thesis 
that because we never perceive things apart from mind they 
cannot exist apart from mind. In both cases instances which 
would negate the thesis put forward are intrinsically impossible. 
Berkeley asks us for a case of perception apart from mind; and 
the naturalist asks us for a case of God’s self-disclosure to a 
“‘worldling”’ apart from the “‘worldling’s” experience. Both de- 
mands are absurd and therefore do not go very far in disproving 
views which oppose them. 

But the further objection may arise that the initial assump- 
tion of a naturalistic philosophy and the system built upon it 
can show concrete and illuminating results whereas those of 
faith cannot. A scientific philosophy must start with the as- 
sumption that there is a world which can be scientifically 
known; but this is not gratuitous because real progress can be 
made upon that basis, knowledge can be unified, and the con- 
clusions reached can be checked by anyone with the requisite 
brains and zeal. Moreover, a naturalist will not be especially 
impressed by the retort that none of these results decides the 
question as to whether what science studies exhausts reality. 
He will admit, perhaps, that this is a question which lies out- 
side his method and its success; but for that very reason he will 
regard it as a matter about which one can merely make conjec- 
tures, inasmuch as there are no controlled conditions under 
which it can be settled. So long as concrete and exact knowl- 
edge is available within a very wide sphere, why bother with 
airy conjecture about the limits of that sphere? Why not find 
out its extent as one goes along and leave the speculative ques- 
tion to mealymouthed metaphysicians and long-haired proph- 
ets? 

This attitude, however, misses the crucial point with regard 
to Christian faith; in the nature of the case the “findings” of 
faith cannot be abstracted from considerations of individual 
character as the “findings” of science can. To be sure, the indi- 
vidual scientist must possess intellectual acuteness and such 
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moral qualities as sincere devotion to the search for truth; but 
once he has reached his results his personality is not inseparable 
from his work as is the case in religion. In this respect religion 
is more closely allied to art than to science. Undoubtedly the 
efficacy of science is largely dependent upon two characteris- 
tics: it can leave its conclusions open to experimental verifica- 
tion by anyone so minded; and it can pass on well-authenticated 
results cumulatively from one generation to the next. It is nec- 
essarily much more difficult, if not impossible, for religious 
knowledge to manifest the same characteristics. But to claim 
that because of this difficulty religion deals with fictions is 
mere dogmatism; for if there is a transcendent God our relation- 
ship to him is different from the relationship of the scientist 
to his data. 

It is this fact which always makes the position of the Chris- 
tian theologian seem arbitrary to anyone else. He talks about 
God as taking the initiative in disclosing himself to man; and 
yet knowledge of God as taking the initiative necessarily falls 
within the act of apprehending him or, rather, of being appre- 
hended by him. Hence there is no possible way of first defining 
God’s nature, then setting forth the general conditions under 
which such a being could be known, and finally looking around 
to see whether those conditions are actually fulfilled. In pass- 
ing, it will be noticed that this reply to the naturalist also con- 
stitutes virtually the only thing that a theologian can say to the 
first type of philosopher discussed above. There is a context 
within which theological propositions are meaningful; but the 
conditions which characterize it are different from those of sci- 
entific knowledge. In short, an awareness of God is the only 
sound starting-point for discussing the manner in which this 
awareness occurs. To deny this is to claim that a method can 
prejudge either what can exist or what sorts of statements can 
be meaningful. But any rightly conceived method should be 
designed to clarify the manner of our apprehension rather than 
to dictate what we can apprehend. Therefore the only proper 
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starting-point for a theory of religious knowledge must be fur- 


nished by faith itself. 
III 


Doubtless it is somewhat superfluous to show why a naturalis- 
tic position can provide no hope of a satisfactory adjustment 
between itself and theology. This is a point which both sides 
are apt to concede anyway—except for those who entertain the 
hybrid notion of “naturalistic theism.’”’ The question as to why 
philosophical theism must either change its ways or remain par- 
tially antagonistic to revealed theology is much more important 
and more puzzling. Naturalism accords a pre-eminent position 
to the scientific method; but theism of the sort which I now 
have in mind rests upon the conviction that every aspect of 
human experience—religious, ethical, aesthetic, and scientific— 
can be knit together into a harmonious whole because a unify- 
ing and intelligible principle runs through them all. 

A theistic philosopher can never understand why the dev- 
otees of revealed theology fail to welcome him with open arms. 
Can they not see that his work provides the only possible way 
for establishing a fruitful connection between Christian faith 
and secular knowledge? Can they not see that without the 
apologetic basis which a theistic philosophy affords their own 
affirmations are arbitrary and isolated from this world in which 
faith seeks to win its way? Do they not understand the peril 
of a religion which fanatically repudiates the intellect? Does 
not God satisfy the mind as well as the heart? 

Now the point of each of these queries is well taken, but none 
of them gets at the core of the problem which divides the theis- 
tic philosopher from the theologian. And we cannot counteract 
the extremes to which the latter has sometimes gone in his 
rantings against philosophy until we understand the truth which 
he has been seeking to protect. The crucial issue, as already 
indicated, is whether the final court of appeal is to be this uni- 
versal principle which the philosopher has gotten hold of or the 
unique event wherein God discloses himself in the Person of 
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Christ. We can regard the Incarnation as one instance, per- 
haps a supremely illuminating instance, of some principle which 
runs through the whole of creation and is generally knowable. 
Or we can regard it as bringing into the world something not 
otherwise found there, so that the validity of all our principles 
for interpreting this world must be determined in the light 
of their relationship to it. Either a redemptive process moves 
through the whole world, of which Christ may be the clear- 
est and supreme manifestation, or he brings into the world a 
redemption which it cannot otherwise possess. I do not deny 
that the former has often occupied an important place in Chris- 
tian thought. But clearly the two attitudes are not merely com- 
plementary ways of reaching the same truth, and we cannot 
have it both ways at once. 

One source of confusion still needs to be removed, however. 
The theistic philosopher resents the charge that he is confined 
to general principles and can never reach the notion of genuine 
personal communication between God and man. To be sure, he 
may speak somewhat abstractly about teleological principles 
and a hierarchy of values; but there is nothing whatever to pre- 
vent him from asserting that these principles and values are 
manifestations of the activity of a personal Diety. Why, then, 
can he not speak of revelation and the divine initiative in a 
fashion which satisfies the theologian? 

The traditional answer has been that in our relations to 
teleological principles and the notions of natural morality we 
are in touch with the effects of his work instead of God himself. 
This answer has been misleading, however, to the extent that it 
has regarded the knowledge thus acquired as gained through the 
“unaided” activity of human reason. Unless God himself be 
thought of in impersonal terms, it is impossible to say that this 
knowledge is built up apart from his willingness to make it pos- 
sible. The real distinction is not between a revelation of God 
which he wills and a discovery of human reason which he does 
not will; rather is it a distinction between God’s activity as 
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ordering the world and his activity as personally entering the 
world in the Incarnation. One can undeniably know something 
about a personal being by observing his behavior and the results 
of his work; but one cannot know the inner secrets of his per- 
sonality unless he chooses to communicate them by a directly 
spoken word. This analogy, however faulty, epitomizes the dif- 
ference which the theologian has always felt between knowing 
God as he sustains and orders the world and knowing him as he 
addresses the individual directly in Christ. When the latter ex- 
perience is sincere and overpowering, there can be no question as 
to which mode of knowledge is to be the final court of appeal. 
Our knowledge of God’s work in nature and conscience must in- 
evitably be interpreted in the light of our knowledge of what he 
is, as directly disclosed in his Word. 

This same distinction is further reflected by the fact that a 
theistic philosophy reaches the idea of God’s transcendence 
mainly as an inference. The facts of nature, history, and con- 
science are taken as indicating a ground and goal beyond them- 
selves in a purposive, benevolent, and personal Being. I shall 
not discuss at length whether this is a valid inference, although 
there is real doubt in my mind about how rigorous it can be. 
Modern theistic arguments frequently rest upon an assumed 
identity between what is highest in human nature and what is 
divine. In other words, a general principle, operative in the 
world, is made the basis for inferring that there is a transcendent 
ground of moral obligation. I suppose that most theists would 
claim for this inference reasonability rather than necessity. It 
is possible, for example, simply to define God as a moral power 
wholly immanent in the world, which expresses itself through 
the conscience and will of mankind. But even if such considera- 
tions be left aside, there is a marked contrast between a method 
wherein belief in God’s transcendence is reached as an inference 
from our knowledge of nature, history, and conscience, and a 
method wherein his direct self-disclosure in the Incarnation is 
made regulative for all our knowledge of his activities in nature, 
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history, and conscience. Here, again, we cannot have it both 
ways at once; the two methods are not merely complementary; 
we must choose between them. 

Nevertheless, the moral argument occupies a special position 
in any statement which attempts to mediate between these two 
methods. Many writers have felt that in the moral conscious- 
ness is to be found a conclusive way of overcoming the old oppo- 
sition between revelation and reason. It is in man at his best 
that God reveals himself most fully; and the Incarnation is to be 
interpreted in terms of the fact that in Jesus Christ the highest 
human goodness is the real meeting-point between God and the 
world. Moreover, such writers stress the fact that their view 
requires belief in the divinity of Christ; for to regard him merely 
as a perfect man is to deny by implication that God actively re- 
veals himself most fully in such human goodness. The same con- 
viction may be put in more general terms by saying that moral 
values are not merely something which we discover but some- 
thing wherein God makes an active claim upon us. Thus justice 
is seemingly done to the Christian experience of faith as some- 
thing received as well as earnestly sought; something given in a 
Person instead of some principle or proposition arrived at 
merely by inference. 

Why, then, is the old conflict between theology and phi- 
losophy not thereby completely resolved? The answer can be 
seen most clearly from the definitions of general and special 
revelation which follow from the mode of thinking just outlined. 
The distinction is expressed as between a manifestation of God’s 
activity in nature apart from man and a manifestation of God’s 
activity as immanent in the human spirit. In other words, we 
are still moving in a region where God’s transcendence is ap- 
pealed to in seeking to interpret a power already resident in the 
world instead of being regarded as bringing into the world a 
power not otherwise possessed by its creatures anywhere. A con- 
trast between nature and spirit has been substituted for the 
contrast between all creation, including man, and God. 
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Thus some theologians have felt that this employment of the 
moral argument, which in various forms has played such an im- 
portant role in the philosophy of religion from the time of Kant 
onward, is but one more instance of how subtly philosophy can 
vitiate the essential truth of Christianity. Consequently, they 
lash out with the reminder that all our righteousness is as filthy 
rags; that God’s ways are not our ways. They rant about the 
pride of reason and glory in the foolishness of the Cross as con- 
founding our man-made systems; they regard the humanity of 
Jesus as unimportant so far as revelation is concerned; they so 
divorce Christian faith from secular pursuits as to make the 
ethical demands of the gospel irrelevant to contemporary politi- 
cal and economic problems. 

Into the issues thus raised we cannot fully go. But let us at 
least consider whether the choice really lies between worship of a 
man-made God created in the image of our own highest ideal 
and worship of the true God self-revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Surely this is a false antithesis; and yet there is an important 
point concealed beneath its falsity. It seems plausible enough 
to protest against it that the real choice is rather between wor- 
shiping God as revealed in and through man’s highest ideals and 
worshiping some god who is less than perfectly moral. But no- 
tice the vagueness of this appeal to “man’s highest ideals.”’ 
Does this mean that we are taking some general conception of 
conscience as our standard and interpreting the moral perfection 
of Christ in terms of his conformity to this standard? To do so 
requires an extremely sanguine view of man’s capacity for sound 
moral intuition. It requires that we overlook the troublesome 
relativity of our ethical judgments and the prudential character 
of the motives from which many of them spring. 

On the other hand, if when we say “‘man’s highest ideals’’ we 
add ‘‘as fulfilled in Christ,” then we are making his life the cri- 
terion for judging the relative worth of our own ethical stand- 
ards. In that case his significance is not to be understood in 
terms of the fact that his life and teachings meet the demands of 
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the conscience of the race; on the contrary, the conscience of the 
race is to be judged in terms of a perfection which it could not of 
itself have discovered or embodied. 

Thus we are brought back once again to a choice between a 
distinction which contrasts nature with spirit and one which sets 
man’s natural morality on the side of creation and God’s self- 
revelation, including his ethical demands, on the other side. 
If we choose the latter distinction, however, we should be eager 
to show the relevance of Christian revelation to the problems of 
natural morality instead of leaving the two in isolation from 
each other. In short, it is important to stress the fact that in so 
far as our ethical judgments are right they do conform to God’s 
will. To the extent that philosophical theism affirms this it is 
completely in accord with Christian theology. Where it goes 
awry is in seeking to interpret God’s will and the Deity of 
Christ in terms of human morality instead of judging the rela- 
tive worth of every human ethical system in terms of its rela- 
tion to the absolute ethical claim of God as revealed in Christ. 

Perhaps one might still contend that what the moral argu- 
ment seeks to establish has really been admitted: God’s reve- 
lation of his will and right ethical judgment are seen to be cor- 
relative. The one constitutes the content of religious knowl- 
edge; the other constitutes the mode of apprehension. The gap 
between the transcendent God and man in the world has been 
successfully bridged. The meeting-point is the conscience of the 
race, which receives absolute expression in the life and teachings 
of Jesus. 

Our attitude in this matter will be determined by the extent 
to which we regard right ethical judgment as naturally within 
the capacity of mankind. Obviously such ethical judgment is 
not conditional merely upon intellectual acumen and faultless 
logic. A man’s capacity to think aright in moral situations is 
dependent upon a spiritual sensitiveness intimately related to 
his character as a whole, and therefore to his action as well as to 
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his thinking. His capacity for right thinking is inseparable, in 
this case, from his capacity for right doing. 

Consequently, two irreconcilable interpretations of the Chris- 
tian gospel have waged a long struggle for supremacy. The 
one conceives of ethical obligation in terms of what man can do. 
It takes the conditions of his life in this world as its guiding 
principle and assumes that the ethical ideals reached in this 
fashion afford the best clue to the nature of God. It sees in the 
Atonement an example of vicarious suffering which possesses 
supreme moral worth, and thus effectually awakens a response 
in the conscience of the race. 

The other interpretation conceives of ethical obligation as a 
divine imperative which man cannot fulfil by simple moral ef- 
fort. The measure of man’s failure is to be seen only in Jesus 
Christ—a human life perfectly united with God. In him we see 
what we ought to be and what we cannot be. The revelation of 
God’s will comes to us not with the assurance that we are 
morally sound but with the judgment that we are defective, 
enslaved, and in need of salvation. The Atonement is seen as 
that action in history whereby God does for man what man can- 
not do for himself, making available for the race that right re- 
lationship with God and victory over sin which Christ fulfilled. 
But if man cannot so transcend his own selfishness by an act of 
will as to meet the demands of perfect love, how can a righteous 
God break through this encircling selfishness, destroy the power 
of sin, and restore man to fellowship? Certainly not by merely 
turning a blind or indulgent eye toward his shortcomings. And 
yet if he forgives only to the extent that one responds to the ex- 
ample of Christ, man is left in the despair of trying to do the 
impossible and Christianity is only another form of bondage to 
the law. 

It is at this point that Christian faith lays hold of the truth 
that a man may enter now into that fellowship with God as his 
forgiven child which his own moral condition does not merit; 
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furthermore, the trust in God’s love which results from such a 
faith is itself the most powerful source of moral liberation and 
improvement. What no one outside the Christian faith can ever 
comprehend, apparently, is that the power of this gospel comes 
precisely from the fact that it calls man to a destiny beyond the 
reach of his own powers, beyond general moral principles based 
upon the conditions of his life in this world, and fulfilled only in 
a transcendent kingdom. But what theologians have often ob- 
scured, in attempting to drive home their point, is that this 
kingdom signifies the fulfilment and not the mere annihilation 
of this world; it signifies the fruition, not the nullification, of the 
moral quest of the race. 

We are now in a position to understand why revelation is self- 
authenticating in the sense that the rightness of our ethical judg- 
ments and the soundness of our philosophical generalizations 
concerning the meaning of this world should be tested in terms 
of their conformity to the will of God as uniquely disclosed in 
Jesus Christ. Usually, however, it is honesty, instead of stiff- 
necked perversity, which prompts thinkers to protest that 
theology is caught in precisely the same sort of relativism which 
it charges against the moral judgments of the “natural” man. 
Let us grant, they say, that the will of God is perfectly revealed 
in Jesus Christ. Are there not almost as many versions of what 
this statement means as there are individuals? Where is this 
faith which ushers all Christians into a like-minded fellowship? 
Is it Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, Presbyterian, or 
Methodist? If a man’s sinfulness corrupts his moral insight, 
will it not also prevent him from rightly laying hold of the sig- 
nificance of Christ? 

Each of these questions is justifiable and to the point, and the 
answer to them seems at first sight absurd. All one can honestly 
say is that the only corrective for a false faith isa true one. The 
way to correct false ideas of God is not to turn back to the world 
but to turn in deeper humility and attentiveness to his Word. No 
one objects to the assertion that the only corrective for faulty 
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knowledge of a physical object consists in more careful observa- 
tion of and cogent thinking about that object. And, unless one 
denies that theology studies anything real at all, it is not arbi- 
trary to maintain that the only corrective for bad theology is to 
come into a better relationship to its subject matter. But in the 
case of theology there is of course the difference that what it 
studies is not an impersonal object, open to the public gaze; 
rather does our knowledge of God depend upon his taking the 
initiative in establishing communion with us. However, inas- 
much as this communion is vouchsafed to responsible persons it 
does not break through in a fashion which renders the spiritual 
receptiveness of the individual irelevant. That is why revela- 
tion and reconciliation go together. That is why knowledge of 
God as taking the initiative is not simply available to anyone who 
happens to be interested in the matter but falls within the act of 
being confronted and transformed by him (cf. p. 118). 

I shall not venture into a discussion of election, which would 
naturally be the next question raised; it is sufficient to observe 
that however much the capacity to apprehend the revelation of 
God in Christ may vary from one individual to another, so long 
as Christianity retains its hold upon the truth that this revela- 
tion took the form of action in history, the criterion of faith can 
never be merely subjective. As Calvin contended with snch in- 
cisiveness, faith is not complete except where the inward Word 
of the Spirit acknowledges the objective Word which became 
flesh. 

IV 

The first suggestion for mediating between theology and 
philosophy has now been stated with sufficient completeness, I 
trust, to make it clear why the only possible Christian philoso- 
phy is one which makes its own ultimate criterion identical with 
that of faith. But the question immediately arises as to whether 
the establishment of this point, provided it be established, does 


not preclude any attempt to go on to the second; for the second 
suggestion is that philosophy can proceed to its task within the 
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framework of faith and still remain true to its own methods. 
Needless to say, this does not mean that philosophy must do so 
in order to remain philosophy but only in order to be Christian. 
Nevertheless, it may seem as though any enterprise thus tied 
to a transcendent source of truth has completely relinquished 
its right to doubt and criticize the basis of every interpretation 
of life, including its own; and that in so doing it has simul- 
taneously relinquished its right to be called philosophical. 

I should like to meet the point about self-criticism immedi- 
ately. No meaningful criticism is carried on apart from some 
fundamental point of view and the canons which follow from it. 
Therefore, so far as a Christian philosophy is concerned, the 
only relevant question has to do with what it ought to take as 
the point of view for self-criticism. In what terms are defective 
beliefs to be exposed and refuted? This, however, is merely 
another way of asking again whether revelation is self-authenti- 
cating, so that criticism can be carried on in terms of how ade- 
quately any particular theology or philosophy expresses God’s 
self-disclosure. If it is self-authenticating, then a Christian 
philosophy can criticize itself. If it is not, then there is some 
philosophical criterion to which the claims of faith must re- 
main subordinate, and no Christian philosophy is possible; for, 
on these terms, the nearer we get to truth, the more philosophy 
will supplant faith—as is the case, for example, in the writings 
of Hegel. 

Those who would subjugate faith or explain it away are not 
the only ones, however, who would make a Christian philosophy 
impossible. Luther and Calvin—certainly the former, and pos- 
sibly both, following the lead of William of Occam—-so set reve- 
lation and reason in opposition as to make impossible the very 
mediation which our second suggestion seeks to bring about. 

Against this opposition it is important to maintain that the 
true distinction between general and special revelation is du- 
plicated in the area of man’s religious apprehension. The dis- 
tinction, as we have seen, is between communication through 
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the media of nature and conscience, and communion where God 
speaks directly in his Incarnate Word. Now, so far as man’s ap- 
prehension of revelation is concerned, the true distinction is not 
between a reason which is without God’s aid and a faith which 
God actively instils (cf. p. 120); rather is it between knowl- 
edge of God mediated through characteristics of this world and 
knowledge of God received through the unique act wherein he 
personally enters history. The main purpose of this essay is to 
contend that however much these two sorts of knowledge may 
seem to conflict in the systems of individual thinkers, they are 
in principle harmonious because they both spring from the same 
source. And I have further been concerned to show that the 
proper method for reconciling conflicts between them in terms of 
a Christian view of life is to make the latter regulative for the 
former instead of vice versa. 

No doubt an important distinction needs to be drawn be- 
tween “reasoning,” as a discursive process, and direct acquaint- 
ance or insight. But for our purposes this is a secondary con- 
sideration. The real point to be driven home is that “‘reason”’ 
may be used in an inclusive sense as referring to that capacity 
which enables us to come into a cognitive relationship with any 
reality whatever; when thus defined, obviously ‘“‘reason”’ alone. 
—so far as the manward side is concerned—enables us to be- 
come aware of God’s approach to our minds and hearts. Con- 
sequently, the distinction between our apprehension of God 
through his creation and through his Incarnation is one which 
falls within the confines of reason instead of being between 
reason and faith. The only notions about God not due to reve- 
lation, either general or special, are mistaken notions and 
therefore are not rational. 

This point must be stressed because some contemporary 
theologians have caused harm and confusion by talking in an 
unguarded fashion about the “pride of reason.” On the one 
hand, their employment of this derogatory epithet is illegitimate 
whenever they apply it to natural theology on the assumption 
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that it is not true of its subject matter. In other words, it is 
improper to regard false thinking about God as a product of 
“reason” at all, though it certainly may be a product of pride. 
On the other hand, they make it seem as though Christian 
theology could only produce a set of arbitrary dogmas which 
must be accepted blindly if at all. One need not deny that many 
philosophers have wrongly tried to confine knowledge of God 
within impersonal, abstract, and intellectualistic categories; one 
need not deny that they have often been blandly optimistic and 
smug in their attitude toward human nature in general and 
their own infallibility in particular; one need not deny that 
they have often attached more importance to some trivial and 
passing theory than to the abiding traditions of Christianity. 
But none of these admissions means that in religion nonrational 
notions are better than rational; none means that Christianity 
thrives on a crucifixion of the intellect; none means that the 
expression of faith in philosophic terms is either impossible or 
unimportant. 

In conclusion, therefore, I wish to indicate why Christian 
faith should strive to come to terms with philosophy instead of 
repudiating it. If the Christian gospel is true it contains the 
fulfilment of the philosophic quest. If the meaning of life can 
only be understood in terms of the relation of the world to a 
transcendent God, then a philosophy which confines itself to a 
study of this world may be true so far as it goes, but it remains 
incomplete. It can postulate what sort of God must be at work 
in the world, if there be a God; it can formulate what the general 
character of his ethical demands must be if he possess a will of 
absolute goodness. But what such a philosophy can only state 
hypothetically, belief in the Incarnation makes categorical. 
This God after whom the mind seeks and the heart yearns has 
come to mankind. He has entered history and united himself 
with a life of perfect human obedience and love. Such a gospel 
illuminates everything the philosopher has been studying, be- 
cause it provides him with the needful clue for the furtherance 
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of his task; it can enable him to transform his discipline from a 
collection of intellectual puzzles into a way of life. 

Moreover, there are several important ways in which a 
Christian philosophy can strengthen and extend the work of 
faith. In claiming that revelation is self-authenticating, I have 
implicitly denied that when two alleged ‘‘revelations” conflict 
the only recourse left open is to test both by some philosophical 
criterion which is usually misleadingly called a “‘rational test.” 
Hence, what I am about to say should cause no misunder- 
standing. A Christian philosophy ought to be able to win its 
way against competing philosophies, taking the same data and 
showing how its transcendent source of insight enables it to in- 
terpret them more adequately than any rival theory can. Such 
a victory would afford a valuable, though not an indispensable, 
confirmation of faith. It would be valuable in clearing away the 
intellectual obstacles and theoretical puzzles which often pre- 
vent a speculative mind from getting into a position where the 
decision for or against faith stands alone and unobscured. This 
negative task of clearing the ground cannot of itself produce 
faith; but some people are temperamentally so constructed that 
failure on the part of Christianity to meet them intellectually 
with all the force at its command will cause them to put faith 
aside without ever having discovered that its call for trust in 
God’s redemptive power and self-dedication to that power is far 
more important than any answers it may provide to theoretical 
problems. On the other hand, however, a philosophical vindi- 
cation of Christianity is not indispensable; many persons live 
and die in the faith without ever having understood the niceties 
of speculation or cared about them; and even among believers 
who are philosophically inclined, trust in God is not made con- 
tingent upon a successful solution of theoretical problems. 

Indeed, the task of expressing faith philosophically will of 
necessity remain incomplete; so long as the temporal process 
continues and we remain within it, all the evidence with which a 
Christian philosophy must reckon is not yet in. And so long as 
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we possess minds and hearts which fall short of the stature of 
Christ, our capacity to interpret such evidence as we have re- 
mains faulty. We possess the clue to the ultimate meaning of 
life in the Incarnation and redemptive work of Christ; but the 
reconciliation between God and man which is complete in him 
is only being made complete in the world through the invisible 
fellowship of believers. Consequently, there remains in Chris- 
tian preaching and worship an irreducible element of mystery; 
there remains in the central Christian doctrines a secret which 
cannot be wholly expressed in philosophical terms. These con- 
siderations underlie the long struggle in which theology has 
sought to remain true to its task against philosophy’s premature 
attempts to reach theoretical completeness. They explain why 
revealed theology has sometimes been so sundered from natural 
theology as to give rise to a double standard of truth. Moreover, 
they have often been made a pretext for putting Christian 
dogma beyond the pale of all criticism and beyond any contact 
with the ordinary lives of needy men. Nevertheless, an ac- 
knowledgment of them is not at all incompatible with an in- 
sistence that the task of expressing faith philosophically should 
be carried out as far as possible. We may be confident that the 
gospel which will ultimately fulfil the soul’s need for salvation 
will also fulfil the mind’s need for intelligibility, even though the 
present condition of our souls and minds prevents us from know- 
ing either sort of fulfilment completely. But it is possible to live 
by faith, instead of by sight, with reference to both sorts of ful- 
filment, while at the same time using “‘sight”’ in the service of 
faith wherever we can. 

The sort of apologetic which starts on a common ground with 
philosophies indifferent or antagonistic to Christianity is cer- 
tainly wrongly conceived. It must systematically ignore what 
is unique in Christianity. Therefore even a successful comple- 
tion of its program would still leave aside the most important 
aspects of the gospel. But an apologetic which starts with what 
is unique in Christianity can perform a great service in relating 
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the abiding center of Christian faith to the changing views of 
science and philosophy. Just because a wrong kind of apologetic 
usually tends to water-down the gospel into a set of amiable, 
up-to-date platitudes, we should not be blind to the fact that a 
right kind of apologetic has always enabled the church to appro- 
priate much that is best in a given culture. 

Moreover, for reasons already indicated, much that is ancil- 
lary to Christian belief in any age must remain tentative and 
subject to change. The Incarnation endures as our fixed point 
of reference; but in order to discover how faith in it may best 
address itself to the mind of a particular generation, it is neces- 
sary to venture forth into areas where Christian opinion will be 
divided; it is necessary to suspend judgment, await new evi- 
dence, and try out new theories in an experimental spirit. The 
dispute over the theory of evolution is a good example of how 
much harm can be wrought both by those who embrace a new 
theory wholesale and try to pour the entire gospel into its mold, 
and by those who regard a new theory as entirely irrelevant to 
the gospel. In dealing with all such achievements of science and 
philosophy, theology can make no progress whatever if it set- 
tles every question by a direct appeal to revelation. The center 
of faith remains unchanged but its relations to secular knowl- 
edge do not. And any attempt to elaborate a Christian phi- 
losophy by attributing all opposition merely to a lack of faith 
will threaten the very principle by which the Christian tradition 
has grown, adapted itself to new situations, and remained rele- 
vant to life in this world. 
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J. G. FICHTE AS A CHRISTIAN PREACHER’ 


EDWARD L. SCHAUB 


URING the decades immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the advent of the nineteenth century—that 
span of time between Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation 

of 1770 and the death of Hegel in 1831—Germany was distin- 
guished by an unusual number of creative minds, as well in the 
field of philosophy as in the realms of literature, aesthetics and 
art (especially music), history, and theology. In rapid succes- 
sion there appeared systems of ideas which profoundly affected, 
and even on occasion controlled, subsequent currents of thought 
along with the character of social and political life throughout 
our entire Western civilization down to the very present. Not 
without considerable significance is the fact that with few ex- 
ceptions the influential philosophers among the Germans of that 
period were reared under religious influences, enjoyed more or 
less training in (or at least familiarity with) theology, and in- 
creasingly manifested an interest in the claims and the possibil- 
ities of the spiritual life. Such, in varying degrees, was the case, 
for example, with the Swabians: Schelling and Hegel; the Sax- 
ons: Fries and Fichte; the Prussians: Herder, Kant, Hamann, 
and Schleiermacher, the Bavarian-born Baader; and the Vien- 
nese, Reinhold. Of this number those who are commonly known 
and thought of as preachers are, of course, Herder and Schleier- 
macher, eminent as they were among the pulpiteers as well as 
the theologians of their own day. When taken in its broadest 
as well perhaps as its deepest sense, however, the term ‘‘preach- 
er’ attaches with a propriety quite unique to the Luther-like 
personality of J. G. Fichte. 

Fichte was a preacher. This is as true a thing as one may say 
of him. He was, to be sure, a remarkable introspectionist; he 


? Read at a meeting of the American Theological Society in Chicago on November 
28, 1938. 
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was given to and exceptionally keen in psychological observa- 
tion and analysis. He was, moreover, frequently preoccupied 
with extremely subtle and abstract ideas, in ever repeated at- 
tempts to penetrate to the principles underlying the sciences and 
other expressions of the human spirit, and to unify these into a 
single system by establishing between them relationships as ra- 
tional and logically necessary as are those exhibited by mathe- 
matics. That is to say, Fichte was the creator of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre. To its formulation he devoted much of his energy 
during all the years following 1793, when the thought of the 
significance and the possibility of such an enterprise was medi- 
ated to him through Reinhold’s Elementarphilosophie as ex- 
pounded in his book of 1789 on Versuch einer neuen Theorie des 
menschlichen V orstellungsvermégens, and also when the principle 
which Fichte ever thereafter deemed fundamental to all philoso- 
phy first flashed into his mind. Subtle and systematic thinker as 
he was, however, and unswerving in his fidelity to the require- 
ments of logic and theory even when they seemed prima facie 
to thwart the demands of his moral and religious nature, Fichte 
was nevertheless fundamentally a preacher. The circumstances 
of his life—and one may safely say his disposition as well—pre- 
cluded him from becoming either an erudite or a typical scholar, 
such, e.g., as was Kant. All the intellectual resources at his 
command, however, were marshaled to the support of his moral 
idealism; this latter it was that supplied to the former that de- 
gree of organization which they possessed and furnished the 
principle which he believed could unify all possible knowledge 
even as it was basic to all existence. What distinguishes a life 
as human, Fichte unswervingly insisted, is the fact that it has a 
mission; to be truly human, therefore, one must live as a mis- 
sionary. Similar was his estimate of systems of thought. The 
one which came to grip him as essentially sound, did so because 
it wrought in him a spiritual transformation so that he was 
changed from a soul divided within itself to an integrated 
moral personality, equipped with a message fitted to achieve 
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like results in others and in consequence also to create a satis- 
factory social and political order. 

As contrasted with his philosophical master, Kant, or with his 
rationalistic predecessors, Descartes and Spinoza, Fichte was 
throughout his life fired with a reformatory zeal. As contrasted 
with Leibniz, who like Fichte lived and played a role in the con- 
crete world of men and affairs, Fichte was little concerned to 
discover the “lay of the land” with the purpose of winning 
ground through the exercise of tact and diplomacy or through 
appeals to and manipulations of personal interests; he was sub- 
limely and naively indifferent to the practical advantages that 
might be gained through compromise with opposing forces; he 
hewed closely to the line of principle, conscience, and conviction, 
pretty much regardless of whither the chips might fly.? He in- 
deed sought social reforms, but, as he felt and thought, these 
can be genuine and lasting only in so far as they issue from 
changes in the inner man. Not alone the objective but likewise 
the precondition of social reforms he deemed to be the moral ele- 
vation of human individuals. Thus he strove first of all to win 
for himself a pure and strong spirit; and his mission he found in 
arousing in others a sense of a similar need, and in assisting 
them to make possible its realization. What is requisite, he 
thought, is not a mere modification or refinement of the natural 
man but a conversion therefrom. Not strange, therefore, that 
Fichte’s attitude toward that which might be called natural in 
man and in the world tended to be one of opposition, if, indeed, 
not even of enmity. 

The thesis that Fichte was essentially a preacher can be fur- 
ther buttressed. Thus, e.g., it might be pointed out that, in dis- 
tinction from Kant who was concerned to free scientific knowl- 
edge from the serious indictments made by Hume and who la- 

2 Cf. Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie (2d ed.), V, 237. 


3 What alone is true is. . . . that conditions will indeed not improve until we become 
better’? (Johann Gottlieb Fichte’s simmtliche Werke, ed. I. H. Fichte, VI, 67 n.). Refer- 
ences to this eight-volume edition of Fichte’s works will hereafter be indicated by the 
letters S.W. Three volumes of Nachgelassene Werke, likewise edited by Fichte’s son 


Immanuel, will be referred to by the letters V.W. 
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bored hard to show how mathematics and natural science are 
possible and to assess the rightful claims of metaphysics, Fichte 
had as his primary problem and concern questions as to the 
bases and implications of conviction.‘ Fichte’s philosophy has 
at times been termed a philosophy of freedom, and more than 
once Fichte himself referred to it as such. Indubitably this is an 


apt characterization. Not only did he himself strive to treat his 


fellows as free individuals but he also stressed such action as a 
principle of ethics, and he at various times vigorously cham- 


pioned the cause of national and political freedom, in doctrine 
as in deed.5 The ground of all reality as of all knowledge he de- 


clared to be the ego; and to him the concepts of ego and freedom 
were indissoluble, whether we consider the self as a center of 


thought or as a social and a moral agent. This all deserves em- 
phasis. Nevertheless, it should not be overlooked that, while 


holding that the pursuit and the acceptance of truth is possible 


only to free beings, Fichte also maintained that truth is un- 
achieved and unfulfilled until conviction appears. In his prac- 


tice Fichte aspired both to win personal convictions as the indis- 
pensable condition of vigorous action, and likewise so to order 


4Wrote Kuno Fischer (op. cit., p. 241): ‘‘Conviction is the center of gravity of 
Fichte’s being; for him philosophy was the instrument whereby he might win for him- 
self convictions deserving to be called such.’’ Fritz Medicus, editor of the most recent 
edition of Fichte’s works and one of the most reliable of the contemporary exponents 
of the philosophy contained therein, has said that, according to Fichte, ‘“I am my con- 
viction’” and “I as subject live only in my conviction.” For pointing the way that 
leads beyond an acknowledgment of the positive conclusions in Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason to convictions in respect to the fundamental questions of metaphysics, Medicus 
assigns the credit to Fichte (cf. J. G. Fichte: Dreizehn Vorlesungen, pp. 14 and 16, 
respectively). 

5 Only a year after the appearance of his maiden volume, Versuch einer Kritik aller 
Offenbarung, Fichte published (anonymously) an essay entitled Zuriickforderung der 
Denkfreiheit von den Fiirsten Europens, die sie bisher unterdriickten (1793) and an ex- 
tended treatise bearing the caption Beitrag sur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publicums 
iiber die franzésische Revolution. The most widely known of all his works is perhaps the 
Reden an die deutsche Nation (1808). Quite strange are some documents written by 
Fichte prior to 1793 in reference to the Prussian Censorship Edicts of 1788. For a 
reference to them and to divergent interpretations of their purpose and of Fichte’s real 
ideas at that time, see Xavier Léon, La Philosophie de Fichte, I, 117-31 and 159-63; 
also H. C. Engelbrecht, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 44 £., and especially n. 4 on these pages. 
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his thoughts and to guide his speech as to engender conviction 
in others. Furthermore, he sought to show that conviction, 


though of course having a theme, is essentially moral in its pre- 
conditions and its nature. 


This centrality of conviction in the character and the doctrine 


of Fichte is not unrelated to the fact that his critical estimates, 
in conformity with his endowments, gave a priority not merely 
to activity over being but likewise to the reformation of men and 
institutions over a purely sympathetic or aesthetic experience 
or interpretative attitude in respect to them, and, in general, to 
conduct over thought.® More especially, though by no means 
exclusively, during the period of the controversies growing out 
of the charges that his teaching was atheistic, he even sundered 


philosophical thinking and doctrines from concrete experience.? 


Their value, though great, he declared to be very limited. They 
indeed offer satisfaction to theoretical curiosity. They serve, 
furthermore, to destroy false doctrines; to liberate action from 
any shackles that certain creeds might impose; to afford some 
training in rational governance, in the disciplining of ideas and 
emotions, in the performance of actions definitely disinterested, 
and thus in the conquest of egoism.’ Never, however, can they 


6 As regards endowment, Fichte very aptly said of himself: “Ich selbst habe zu einem 
Gelehrten von métier so wenig Geschik als méglich. Ich will nicht blos denken; ich 
will handeln; ich mag am wenigsten tiber des Kaisers Bart denken”’; also “Ich habe nur 
eine Leidenschaft, nur ein Bediirfnis, nur ein volles Gefiihl meiner Selbst, das: auszer 
mir zu wiirken” (J. G. Fichte, Briefwechsel, ed. Hans Schulz, I, 61 and 62, respectively. 
Hereafter references to this authoritative edition of Fichte’s letters will be designated 
by B.). As regards doctrine: ‘‘Nun ist das Leben Zweck, keinesweges das Speculiren; 
das letztere ist nur Mittel. Und es ist nicht einmal Mittel, das Leben zu bilden, denn es 
liegt in einer ganz anderen Welt, und was auf das Leben Einfluss haben soll, muss 
selbst aus dem Leben hervorgegangen seyn. Es ist nur Mittel, das Leben zu erkennen”’ 
(S.W., V. 342). 
7“Teben ist ganz eigentlich Nicht-Philosophiren; Philosophiren ist ganz eigentlich 
Nicht-Leben; und ich kenne keine treffendere Bestimmung beider Begriffe, als diese” 
(ibid., p. 343). 

8 “Freie und uneigenniitzige Liebe zur theoretischen Wahrheit, weil sie Wahrheit ist, 
ist die fruchtbarste Vorbereitung zur sittlichen Reinigkeit der Gesinnungen.” ‘‘So 
lange du dich nicht zu dieser Liebe der Wahrheit, weil sie Wahrheit ist, bildest, bist du 
uns iiberhaupt zu nichts niitze, denn sie ist die erste Vorbereitung zur Liebe der Gerecht- 
igkeit um ihrer selbst willen; sie ist der erste Schritt zur reinen Giite des Charakters”’ 
(ibid., VI, 14 and 42, respectively). 
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generate life or even direct its course save through nonphilo- 
sophical cognitive processes that draw upon them to some ex- 
tent in connection with procedures to be followed, e.g., in edu- 
cational efforts.2 Even the transcendental philosophy which 
Fichte deemed indisputably valid he declared to be something 
that had its origin in an act of freedom, that therefore did not 
originate in or from life and was both independent thereof and 
without real influence thereupon. Its thoughts were directed 
not upon objects but exclusively upon processes involved in the 
thinking for which there are objects.*® It is but reason’s answer 
to reason’s questions, and it exhibits to thought what concrete 
experience really and objectively possesses in independence 
thereof. Thus Fichte might have echoed the words which 
Goethe" put into the mouth of Mephistopheles: 


Grau, teurer Freund, ist all Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum. 


In life alone do we possess concrete reality; life issues alone from 
life: these were two of Fichte’s central convictions during the 
formative period of the Wzssenschaftslehre and they by no means 
vanished even during the later years when he came to apotheo- 
size the experience in which light and love are fused into a con- 


sciousness of directly possessing and of being possessed by the 
Absolute in its necessary expression as an order of spirits. 
The thinking described by Fichte as a reconstruction in 


9 “Figentliche Philosopheme einer transscendentalen Theorie sind an sich todt und 
haben gar keinen Einfluss in das Leben, weder guten, noch biésen, ebensowenig als ein 
Gemiilde lebt und sich bewegen kann. Auch ist es ganz gegen den Zweck dieser Phi- 
losophie, sich den Menschen, als solchen, mitzutheilen. Der Gelehrte, als Erzieher und 
Fiihrer des Volks, besonders der Volkslehrer, soll sie allerdings besitzen, als padago- 
gisches Regulativ, und nur in ihm wird sie insofern praktisch”’ (ibid., V, 350). Thus, 
for example, it follows from a sound philosophy that it is not through instruction but 
through the cultivation of attitudes and habits that one may realize the objective of 
character training. 

10 Cf. ibid., p. 339. 

Concerning Goethe’s estimates of and relations to Fichte as well as other philoso- 
phers and concerning his appraisals of philosophy I have written in an essay ‘‘Goethe 
and Philosophy,” contributed to Goethe Centenary Papers, ed. Martin Schiitze (Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1933). 
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thought of that which experience possesses in rich concreteness, 
and described also as a systematic portrayal of the activities of 
thought in independence of the objects with which “living 
thought” is ever concerned; the thinking whose issues are in so 
far independent of life and essentially without influence there- 
upon—this thinking is of an impersonal and a rigorously deter- 
mined sort, following a course strictly governed by abstract 
logical principles. Quite in contrast therewith are views and 
estimates of thinking which Fichte himself no less emphatically 
sponsored. Thus, e.g., he once expressed himself to Kant as 
follows on the subject of philosophical speculation: “TI can very 
well imagine how one must at length become satiated with spec- 
ulation. It is not the natural atmosphere of a human being; it is 
not end, but means. Whoever has attained the end—the full 
development of his spirit, complete harmony with himself— 
abandons the means.’’? Furthermore, we confront Fichte’s in- 
sistences that thinking is a personal deed; that it expresses deep- 
lying drives and motives of personal life and that, in a sense far 
from superficial, it takes its character and its direction from the 
values which such life finds basic.'’ The turn to philosophical 
inquiry, springing, as it does, from a free resolve of man and 
originating in an act of freedom and the adoption of a certain 
principle as fundamental to philosophy in consequence of the 
focusing of the mind upon the processes of spirit and of an 
awareness of man’s moral nature—this turn and this theoretical 
commitment Fichte at times considered as constituents of phi- 
losophy itself. During his latter years, moreover, he went so far 
as to say that philosophy alone can cure the basic social ills of 
the age; indeed, he found in the fact of the philosophy of Kant 
and of the pedagogical principles of Pestalozzi (when these are 

13 B., I, 578. 

13 “Was fiir eine Philosophie man wihle, haingt sonach davon ab, was man fiir ein 
Mensch ist: denn ein philosophisches System ist nicht ein todter Hausrath, den man 


ablegen oder annehmen kénnte, wie es uns beliebte, sondern es ist beseelt durch die 
Seele des Menschen, der es hat’’ (S.W., I, 434). 
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taken in their spirit and their truth) conclusive evidence of the 
death of the old and the birth of a new epoch in world-history." 

To reconcile these divergent strains in Fichte as regards the 
relation of philosophy to life is perhaps not completely possible. 
Nevertheless, their disharmony is by no means as acute as 
prima facie might seem to be the case, for both views take the 
rich, meaningful, and aspiring personal life as both the primary 
fact and the supreme value. Moreover, that which Fichte pro- 
claimed as the truth he discovered in free, creative activities 
of the spirit; that which led him to place this into formal, logical 
molds was his desire to cast it into a form rationally communica- 
ble and compelling, scientific, and “objective.” In contexts 
which identify the cold, rigorous, “‘logical,’’ and impersonal 
formulations with philosophy, he attached to the latter but a 
subordinate value; when, on the other hand, he conceived them 
as but the body whose origin and whose animating soul is the 
free moral spirit seeking a certain expression of itself and a 
knowledge of its own nature and tasks, and when then he in- 
cluded within philosophy the activities which create and sus- 
tain the formal structure, he ascribed to philosophy a value all 
but unbounded. In this connection it is both interesting and 
significant to note that in proportion as the issues considered 
lay near or remote from Fichte’s deepest personal concerns, his 
philosophy took the form of symbolic and metaphorical expres- 
sion, on the one hand, or of logical articulation, on the other.* 
And it is indubitable that Fichte’s thought, taken as a whole, 
“had a personal character, personal in the sense of having been 

™ As early as 1793 Fichte wrote as follows regarding Kant (referred to as “der 
Dritte’”’): ‘“‘Jesus und Luther, heilige Schutzgesiter der Freiheit, die ihr in den Tagen 
eurer Erniedrigung mit Riesenkraft in den Fesseln der Menschheit herumbrachet, 
und sie zerknicktet, wohin ihr grifft, seht herab aus héheren Sphiren auf eure Nachkom- 
menschaft, und freut euch der schon aufgegangenen, der schon im Winde wogenden 
Saat: bald wird der Dritte, der euer Werk vollendete, der die letzte starkste Fessel der 
Menschheit zerbrach, ohne dass sie, ohne dass vielleicht er selbst es wusste, zu euch 
versammelt werden” (ibid., VI, 104 f.). 

18 Cf. Friedrich Gogarten, Fichte als religidser Denker, p. 18. 
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found by him not through logical ways but under moral com- 
pulsion and in religious elevation.’ Fichte lived long enough 
to reach the conclusion that the life of a self-conscious being is 
ideally speaking a life of expressive love which, as knowing it- 
self through and through and thus even to the point of its onto- 
logical ground and source, is suffused with light. Speaking in 
general terms, however, one may say that, whatever the variant 
doctrines of Fichte concerning the relation of knowledge to prac- 
tice and to life, these never placed truth as such at the apex of 
the values or indeed gave it any intrinsic worth save as a con- 
stituent of a life at once aspiring to perfection and possessing 
through moral faith that spirit which is ultimate in its reality as 
in its significance. 

Fichte’s philosophy is a system whose basis, major constitu- 
ents, and ensemble have their counterparts in Fichte’s personal- 
ity. Motivated by a will to the right and the good as such, 
prompted by convictions and thus by a living conscience—that 
in man which he regarded as transhuman and supernatural— 
Fichte longed and strove to play his part toward the realization 
of divinity within the order of history;'’ he longed and strove to 
co-operate in transforming this world into an image of God, nay, 
the ultimate components of this world being for him exclusively 
finite egos and their experiences, in bringing this world from its 
state of alienation from God into such unity with the divine that 
it becomes its counterpart, its mode of existence, the Dasein of 
which it is the Sein."® 

In so far as we think of a preacher in terms of the function of 
effectively bringing to men thoughts that are true because they 

6 Tbid., p. 19. 


17 Cf. Fichte’s statement in a letter to his wife under the date of May 20, 1807: “‘Um 
endlich ganze Ruhe zu erhalten, u. ganz rein in meinem verbriiderten Geschlechte nur 
Gotte zu dienen”’ (B., II, 451). 

18 This conception of Sein in its relations to Dasein closely resembles the doctrine 
later advanced by Hegel and Hegel-like theologians concerning the second person of 
the Trinity. Sein, for the Fichte of the nineteenth century, could be such only as it 
possessed the form of Dasein, in distinction from and yet in indissoluble identity with 
which alone it had the nature of Mind, i.e., of subject-object. 
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express what is moral and therefore ultimate, in order thus to 
induct the world into the life of God, Fichte was first and fore- 
most a preacher. He unremittingly devoted his large resources 
of mind and persuasive power to disseminate his conviction that 
true life is, or at least involves, a ceaseless struggle to achieve a 
spiritual goal: the goal, namely, of thoroughly subjecting na- 
ture to the requirements of rational beings; of achieving within 
history a harmonious society of intelligent and freely co-operat- 
ing spirits inspired alike by reverence to duty and by sacrificial 
love, and thus “laying up treasures in heaven.”"? 

By nature and intent a preacher, it is not strange that Fichte, 
more than any other major philosopher of modern times, con- 
cerned himself with the art of public speech. As compared with 
the spoken word, he regarded the printed page as feeble and 
little likely to arouse energetic thought or to induce conviction. 
His graduation composition upon leaving Schulpforta in 1780 
was a Rede iiber die Regeln der Dicht- und Redekunst. Upon going 
to Zurich as a house tutor some seven years thereafter, he con- 
templated the establishment of a school designed to equip in- 
dividuals for effective service through the spoken word. Ac- 
cordingly he formulated and disseminated his Plan anzustellen- 
der Redetibungen.”? Himself fond of public utterance, he en- 
gaged much therein; and, in consequence of his habits of self- 
criticism, he steadily perfected his abilities in both rhetoric” and 


19 Fichte held that there must assuredly be fruits issuing from the motive or spirit 
with which moral actions are performed and that, since these fruits are obviously not 
garnerable in this world (where alone the results of overt action as such can be mani- 
fest), they may confidently be taken as “‘laid up in heaven,”’ i.e., in the supersensuous 
world. 

20 To be found in Johann Gottlieb Fichtes Leben und literarischer Briefwechsel, I, 
3-10, published by his son I. H. Fichte. This work will hereafter be designated by 
LulB. 

21 Not merely the contents of the Plan but other evidence as well makes it highly 
probable that the very considerable attention which Fichte gave to the reading and to 
the translation of classic writers was for the purpose of so improving his own literary 
style as to increase the weight of his utterances. Cf. a comment by Eduard Fichte in his 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Lichtstrahlen aus seinen Werken und Briefen, nebst einem 
Lebensabrisz, p. 23. In what follows, this book will be indicated by Lichtstrahlen. 
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delivery, until he became one of the most powerful orators of 
his day.” Shortly after leaving Zurich, when writing his Swiss 
fianceé, he referred to lessons which he was taking and said: 
“From my teacher in declamation I am learning nothing as re- 
spects its performance; as respects the matter of judging the 
declamation of others, however, I am learning more.’ Fichte, 
of course, was never concerned to ‘‘create an impression”; he 
strove rather to arouse his auditors to such thinking as might 
result in true convictions regarding important issues. Genuine- 
ly characteristic of him are passages in the Plan in which Fichte 
contends that “no one can learn to speak who has not previously 
learned to think, who has not assembled and acquired the mas- 
tery of at least a certain number of ideas,” and in which he in- 
sists upon “‘a course of thought that is coherent and follows step 
by step a certain path.’’4 Somewhat later he contrasted his 
procedure with that of Schiller, writing as follows in a letter to 
the latter: 

In my case the imagination does not occupy the place of the concept 
but comes either before or after the concept, one of these latter positions 
being like unto the other. Unless I am mistaken all ancient and modern 
writers who have won a reputation for their fine discourse have exempli- 
fied that for which I strive. Your method, however, is completely novel, 
and I know of none among the ancients or moderns who could at this 
point be compared with you. You fetter the imagination which cannot 
be other than free, and seek to force it to think. This it cannot do.?s 


Several of Fichte’s most widely known, if not his best, works re- 
produce what he designed and delivered as single or as series of 
lectures.” Whether dealing with the vocation or the nature of 


22 In his admirable biography of Fichte, Medicus goes so far as to assert that “‘Fichte 
was one of the most powerful orators of all time’”’ (Fichtes Leben, p. 14). Professor 
Arthur Kampf’s large mural painting in the auditorium of the University of Berlin 
represents Fichte in the role of an orator vigorously addressing a group which includes 
a number of his prominent contemporaries, such as Schleiermacher and the brothers 
Schlegel. 

23 B., I, 128. 24 [.u.1.B., II, 6 and 4, respectively. 5 Tbid., p. 383. 

26 We refer to such works as Vorlesungen iiber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten (two 
series, delivered in 1794 and 1812); Vorlesungen iiber das Wesen des Gelehrten (1806); 
Die Grundztige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters (1806); Reden an die deutsche Nation (1808); 
and Die Anweisung zu einem seligen Leben (1806). 


Av 


a 
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the scholar, with the characteristics of his own age in distinction 
from previous epochs, with patriotism and the need and the 
possibilities of national regeneration through educational efforts 
and procedures governed by Pestalozzian methods and Fichtean 
objectives, or with the way to a blessed life, his themes and their 
treatment bear the stamp of Fichte, the preacher. It is in this 
capacity also that Fichte sought to serve his country and, as he 
believed, humanity, when in the national crisis of 1806 and 
again in 1813 he endeavored, though vainly,”’ to secure an ap- 
pointment as Feldprediger** in order that at the military head- 
quarters he might, by uttering “swords and lightning flashes,” 
intensify and purify the morale by making vivid the moral is- 
sues at stake and might “immerse the military leaders in God.’’ 


II 
Thus Fichte converted his rostrums into pulpits and lived his 
life as that of a preacher. But let us cast a glance at him in his 


27 First thanking him for his offer, the Prussian minister Beyme wrote, on Septem- 
ber 20, 1806: ‘‘Erst musz Kénig mit seinen Heeren durch Thaten sprechen. Dann kann 
die Beredsamkeit die Vortheile des Sieges vermehren’”’ (B., II, 421). 

8 Cf. L.wl.B., 1, 444. 

29 Fichte has sometimes been given the credit for originating the idea of Feldprediger 
and has at other times been all but ridiculed for the alleged absurdity of his proposal. 
Attention, however, may be called to an entry in Fichte’s Tagebuch under the date 
September 17, 1789. Referring to a visit which he had paid Escher, Fichte says: ‘‘Gau- 
din schreibt ihm von einer franzésischen Feldprediger-Stelle nach Bergen-op-zoom. 
Er gerieth auf mich, u. sagt mir davon; ich ergreife diesen Gedanken mit meiner 
ganzen Wirme, u. schreibe noch diesen Abend,” etc. Furthermore, Lafontaine served 
as Feldprediger in the campaigns of 1792, and it is scarcely conceivable that Fichte 
did not know of his activity in this capacity (cf. Robert Koenig, Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte [12th ed.], p. 398). Originality may be found in Fichte’s plans only as 
regards their details. In his proposal of April, 1813, to Nicolovius, director of the Di- 
vision of Cult and Instruction, Fiche states that “die Ordination kann fiiglich unter- 
bleiben,” and he writes as follows respecting his purposes and his plans: ‘‘einen Versuch 
zu machen, die in letzter Instanz Beschlieszenden und Handelnden durch Beredtsam- 
keit in die geistige Stimmung und Ansicht zu heben, von dem uns vorliegenden Vehikel 
der geistigen Ansicht heraus, dem Christenthume.” “Ich . . . . mache mich anheischig, 
wirklich Christenthum und Bibel vorzutragen, nicht etwa, was so hiufig geschehen ist, 
eine Bibelstelle nur zum Motto einer moralisch-philosophischen Abhandlung zu 
machen. Dies liegt in meinem Zwecke. Ich will in die geistige Welt heben: wo ich dies 
nicht durch Speculation soll, da musz ich es durch das Christenthum thun. Dasz aber 
die Stellen dabei oft einen tiefern Sinn bekommen diirften, als der ihnen gewohnlich 
beigelegt wird, musz man mir voraus zugeben”’ (B., II, 600 and 601, respectively). 
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role more specifically of a Christian preacher. Not that we 
would ascertain whether the philosophy he sought to promul- 
gate is in accord with Christian doctrine. To determine this 
would necessitate conclusions as to the content of Christian 
teaching, and with respect to this a student of philosophy 
might wisely await the outcome of theologians’ controversies. 
Moreover, it would necessitate a statement of Fichte’s ideas on 
specific issues, such as cannot possibly be offered satisfactorily 
within a narrow compass. This impossibility is due not so much 
to stylistic peculiarities*° and to the exceeding abstruseness of a 
great part of Fichte’s technical writing or even to the fact that 
the nuances (to say the least) of his thought changed as his rest- 
lessly questing mind ever recurringly turned to fresh expositions 
and elaborations of the Wissenschaftslehre; the impossibility to 
which we refer arises from the fact that—as Fichte time and 
again insisted—none of the significant ideas advanced in his 
technical philosophical works can really be understood save 
“genetically,” i.e., save by faithfully following that course of 
dialectical exposition within which the idea receives its place 
within a system of rational principles. Let it then suffice for our 
present purposes to say that Fichte believed his philosophy to 
square with what he understood to be the essentials of the doc- 
trine as also of the moral precepts of Christianity." ‘I ask every- 


3° Fichte’s style is not infrequently that of a speaker rather than that of a writer. 
Some of his sentences can therefore be better understood if one mentally ‘‘reads them 
aloud,” as it were. 

3« ‘Und so ist denn erwiesen, dass die Lehre des Christenthums mit unserer, in den 
bisherigen Reden Ihnen vorgetragenen und zu Anfange der heutigen in einen einzigen 
Uberblick zusammengefassten Lehre, sogar in dem Bildersystem von Leben und Tod 
und allem, was daraus fliesset, genau iibereinstimme” (S.W., V, 49 f.). Such also was 
the judgment of his faithful wife who (dutifully, one might be disposed to say) attended 
at least some of his Berlin lectures. In a letter directed to the widow of Friedrich Schiller 
shortly after Fichte’s death she said: ‘‘So war der Hauptzweck von meines seligen 
Manns Philo: die Menschen welche durch das vortriikkende Zeitalter, allen kindlich 
Glauben verloren haben durch seine Philoso: zur helle, einsicht und wahren Uberzeugung 
des Christenthums zu bringen” (B., II, 615). On the other hand, attention should be 
called to such judgments as that which Brinkman expressed in a letter to Jacobi, dated 
August 21, 1804: “Wenn Fichte mit aller der eindringenden Beredsamkeit, die ihm 
vorziiglich in Gespriich so sehr zu Gebote steht, allen, die es nur héren wollen, ver- 
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one,” he wrote, “who has so much as glanced at the New Testa- 
ment a number of times, whether he found there nothing about 
a complete regeneration as the exclusive condition of our salva- 
tion; nothing about the killing of the flesh and a dying to the 
world, nothing of a life in heaven, even though one is still in the 
body. I ask him whether these words have any meaning and 
what this meaning may be.”%? The passages referred to by 
Fichte were deemed by him to convey ultimate spiritual truths 
such as his own writings endeavored to clarify and sustain. 
“Not I live but a new man lives in me’; “All things must be 
conducive to good for those who love their duty”—these central 
teachings of Christianity, as Fichte understood the latter, were 
pivotal tenets of his own philosophy.* In one of his latest works, 
the Sittenlehre of 1812, Fichte said: 

Christianity likewise enunciates all the propositions here advanced: 
the concept Begriff it presents as the Divine Image; to be solely the instru- 
ment of the latter is its requirement for the attainment of religious 
morality; what we find in St. John, the entire doctrine of the being of 
Jesus, the denial of the world, the dying to the world, death, regeneration, 


etc., is nothing more than the religious presentation of the propositions 
we have set up. Nothing in Christianity has any meaning without this 


knowledge.+4 


To be sure, it must be remembered that Fichte more than once 
expressed the conclusion recorded in his Grundziige of 1806: 
“Christianity, in my view, appears in two very different forms: 
that of the Gospel according to John and that of the Apostle 
Paul, to which latter party belong, in large part, the other evan- 


kiindigt: ‘Der Geist seiner Filosofie sei nichts als die Liebe Gottes; seine Lehre sei mit 
dem echten Christenthum so wenig in Widerspruch, dasz sie solches vielmehr durch 
dieselbe finden lasse, wenn es nicht schon historisch da wire; der reine Idealismus atme, 
wie das Evangelium Johannes! recht eigentiimlich den Frieden Gottes, welcher héher 
ist, als alle Vernunft, u.s.w.’? .... Nun da wissen wir wohl wie das alles gemeint, 
wenigstens, wie es zu nehmen sei” (Fichte in vertraulichen Briefen seiner Zeitgenossen, ed. 
Hans Schulz, p. 200). 

32. $.W., V, 213; cf. also 222. 

33 Cf, Rudolf Paulus, Fichte und das Neue Testament, pp. 16 and 25, respectively. 


34 N.W., II, 36. 
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gelists, very especially Luke.’ It is the teachings which he 
found in John that Fichte believed to demarcate Christianity 
from Judaism and to justify for the former the claim to truth. 

It should be noticed, however, that in Fichte’s view Christian- 
ity, like all other positive or historical religions, speaks (and, as 
Fichte sought to show, necessarily speaks) in terms suited to 
men of varying intellectual, cultural, and educational levels; it, 
moreover, is a bit of life adapted to affect concrete behavior and 
the thought that moves on the plane of life as distinguished from 
that which quests for philosophic truth. Thus it is, for example, 
that historical religions all maintain a prephilosophical, or at 
any rate a nonphilosophical, standpoint, that of naive realism— 
a standpoint, to be sure, appropriate, indeed necessary, for 
everyday life, but nevertheless unsatisfactory philosophically. 
Truer than the presuppositions and the pronouncements of his- 
torical religions in their narrative, historical, and purely theo- 
retical portions (as when they take for granted the existence of a 
spatiotemporal physical world in independence of conscious- 
ness, the validity of a naive doctrine of psychophysical inter- 
actionism, etc.) are their insights and teachings originating in 
the moral consciousness (as when, e.g., the higher religions pro- 
claim the nothingness of any reality other than that within the 
scope of divine knowledge and power). Though paces in ad- 
vance of the eighteenth-century Aufkldrung, with its neglect 
of, and even contempt for, history, Fichte, as compared with 
his illustrious contemporaries Lessing and Herder, gave but rel- 
atively little attention to the question as to the comparative 
truth or value of the various historical religions or to their spe- 


3s,.$.W., VII, 98. It is not impossible that this contrast refiects an influence on the 
part of Lessing and Schleiermacher. It should be noted, however, that the former, along 
with Herder, was rather disposed to contrast the current Christianity with the Bible, 
whereas Fichte referred to a contrast within the Bible itself (cf. ibid., p. 98 ff., 190 f., 
and 345; also, zbid., IV, 535, and V, 533 and 537). As the foregoing quotation and other 
passages in the present essay indicate, it never occured to Fichte that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel might not be the Apostle John. 
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cific place within the cultural development of mankind.** That 
Christianity is superior to all other positive religions is a thesis 
which he never sought directly to substantiate in any detail; 
his personal belief of it was such that he seems to have felt such 
substantiation unnecessary. When speaking of positive religion, 
he frequently had in mind and actually described Christianity 
—this because he identified the latter with positive religion in its 
highest and therefore its truest, indeed its absolute, form. More 
than this. In contrast, e.g., with Kant, Fichte showed a disposi- 
tion to think of Christianity not as one religion among others, 
but as thoroughly unique and therefore as a phenomenon which 
cannot be satisfactorily understood through comparative meth- 
ods or through inclusion within an account of the development 
of historical religions. This religion, then, in respect to that 
which he deemed its essence, he espoused and proclaimed— 
espoused and proclaimed, however, as a historical religion, as 
the final truth and the valid moral code couched in terms tem- 
poral, derived from and appropriate to the experience of actual 
daily life, and, if only on this account, nonphilosophical. To 
philosophical thought, however, and to it alone, he attributed 
the possibility of genuinely understanding and vindicating the 
validity of the dogmas and the moral code of Christianity. 
Granted that Christianity may have been the stepping-stone, or 
let us say the ladder, by use of which reason attained a con- 
sciousness of its demands and of the scope and character of the 
ideas and the ideals in and through which it acquires self-satis- 
faction, even so, when this latter stage has been reached the 
stepping-stone or ladder may and inevitably will be dispensed 
with as something no longer necessary.3? According to Fichte it 


36 As suggested, however, he compared Johannine teachings with those of Judaism 
as well as with Paulinism; and in his Grundsziige (ibid., VII, 196 £.) he compared Christian- 
ity with Islamism. 

37In diametrical opposition to Hamann, who regarded philosophy as a “‘school- 
master to Christ’? whose only “‘task is by means of the sceptical overthrow of all sciences 
to drive us unconditionally into the arms of positive faith; as soon as the latter has 
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is not the “historical” but the ‘‘metaphysical” which “saves.” 
In his Sittenlehre of 1812 he even declares: ‘“‘In so far the teach- 
ing of philosophy concerning the supersensuous is the pure, 
genuine faith to which all ecclesiastical doctrine and all sym- 
bolism must in the course of time be elevated.”’3* 

Toward biblical literature Fichte manifested the highest re- 
spect throughout his entire life. Upon passages from it he drew 
very frequently, sometimes to illustrate or put into concrete 
terms his own doctrines, sometimes to impress his hearers or 
readers with the significance of his ideas and their harmony with 
the insights of spiritual genius. On the other hand, he never, 
certainly after reaching the age of a pulpiteer, accepted the Bible 
or any portion thereof or the teachings of Jesus or the dogmas 
of orthodox religion as the final authority over either thought or 
conduct.%? Indeed, in regard to doctrine he came quite sweep- 
ingly to reject the Old Testament and to hold it a misfortune 
that Paul should have joined to it the new gospel. It was in the 
Johannine teachings that the mature Fichte found the pro- 
foundest vision and doctrinal content in correspondence with 
valid conclusions of reason.*? Yet even John was at no time for 
appeared, ‘the handmaid is cast out,’ i.e., reason is to be no longer listened to’’ (Otto 
Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History, Eng. trans. Alexan- 
der Stewart and Allen Wenzies, I, 198). 

38 N.W., III, 116. 

39 In a letter of April 22, 1799, addressed to Reinhold, Fichte says of Lavater: ‘‘Hat 
er auch noch einen Authorititsglauben an Jesus, Paulus, u.s.w., noch eigentlich an 
seiner ‘Ziiricher Bibeldolmetschung,’ der mir es umméglich macht, seine Begriffe zu 
Berichtigen”’ (B., II, 83). In contrast with those who devised philosophies in defense of 
antecedently accepted beliefs, Fichte developed the Wissenschaftslehre and only then 
undertook to show its harmony with the religious consciousness and with what he in- 
creasingly stressed to be the high or true religion, namely, that of the Fourth Gospel. 
The question might well be raised whether that which he did was not rather to select as 
the true religion the one which harmonized with his philosophy, in which case the fact 
of harmony is neither difficult to explain nor in the least significant. 

4° For his ascription of superiority and unique worth to the Fourth Gospel Fichte 
advanced the following grounds: (1) It peculiarly appeals to one’s inner sense of truth 
rather than attempts proof by the citation of miracles. (2) It is free from the error of a 
temporalist, creationist doctrine. (3) It emphasizes more strongly than do the other 


gospels the indissolubility of religion and morality. (4) Yet it contains a genuinely 
religious doctrine in contrast with an outlook which, at best, does not carry beyond 
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Fichte our authority; truth he predicated of John’s teachings 
only in so far as they were found harmonious with true philoso- 
phy (to be specific, the Wissenschaftslehre) ; indeed, he contended 
that without philosophical ideas even the meaning of John must 
remain either perverted or obscure. The Bible was for Fichte 
essentially an instrument for the training of men to true human- 
ity, for their elevation to the life demanded by the moral 
reason. In his exposition of it he was influenced not a little by 
the critical-historical outlook then in process of formation, an 
outlook adopted by Spinoza in his treatment of the Jewish 
canon, then somewhat generalized by David Hume in his inter- 
pretation of historical religion in general, and, in Fichte’s more 
immediate day, by his fellow-countrymen Lessing“ and Herder. 
On the other hand, Fichte was in this respect still imbued with 
the characteristic eighteenth-century spirit. He strongly tended 
to treat the biblical writers “as if they really sought to say some- 
thing, and so far as their words permit of it, had said what was 
right and true.”’*? Apt indeed is the criticism of Fichte’s method 
which Paulus gives when he writes: 

There is an interesting parallel between the way in which Fichte ex- 
pounds the Bible and his mode of interpreting Kant. Kant was for his 
philosophical contemporaries the philosophical authority; for Fichte, who 
acknowledged ‘“‘no classical author” in the realm of philosophy, he was the 
historical point of departure. In his early period, Fichte still concerned 


morality. (5) It has a valid conception of sin and redemption; it points out clearly the 
way to God, insisting that regeneration and ‘‘dying to the world” are the indispensable 
and the sufficient conditions of the religious life. (6) It alone presents the true con- 
ception of immortality and of bliss (cf., e.g., S.W., IV, 548f., 462; V, 451, 482; VII, 
098 ff.; XI, 36). 

4« While still in Schulpforta Fichte became interested in his fellow-Saxon through 
writings of the latter which had been smuggled into the school. Lessing is among those 
mentioned by him in 1790 as his favorite authors (B., I, 100). It may be surmised that 
it was Lessing’s Nathan whose deism suggested to Fichte the problem of his Versuch 
einer Kritik aller Offenbarung. 

# Cf. Rudolf Paulus, Fichte und das Neue Testament, p. 8. Fichte once said that 
Jesus had an immeasurably deeper grasp of the Old Testament than the scholars of his 
own and even of Fichte’s day. The reason for this Fichte found in the fact that Jesus 
“also, as it would seem, proceeded with the hermeneutic principle that Moses and the 
prophets did not desire to say nothing but to say something” (S.W., V, 571). 
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himself with the letter of Kant’s teaching, and he believed himself to 
understand Kant precisely as Kant understood himself. But even at that 
time he consciously modified Kant’s terminology in the boldest manner, 
and soon his only appeal was that to the spirit of the Kantian philosophy. 
In spite of his well-known protest, Kant lived long enough to find that 
he was understood by his disciples in the same way as he himself wished 
that Plato be understood, namely, “better than he understood himself.” 
Later Fichte delights in introducing from Kant only that which Kant 
should really have said (‘“‘Kant .... can never be grasped by reference 
to that which he says, but only by reference to that which he does not 
say” [from a letter of Fichte to Jacobi on March 31, 1804, cf. L.u.l.B., 
II, 177]. Cf. S.W., IX, 485.) The writers of the past could, of course, not 
protect themselves from this exegesis of the philosopher; Kant was still 
able to do so.43 


III 


Fichte was a Christian preacher also in the very specific sense 
of one who conducted religious services and delivered sermons 
not merely from the rostrum but likewise from the pulpit. In- 
deed, from boyhood on until the very close of his university 
study and beyond, he, with only occasional questionings, looked 
forward to this as his life’s career and mission. He was born the 
eldest son of pious parents“ in an Oberlausitz village whose cul- 
tural as well as religious life centered in its Lutheran church. A 
lad of rather unusual gifts, he seemed capable of something 
higher than the station of a small linen weaver occupied by his 
father. Even had other careers been in prospect for one of 
Fichte’s birth and circumstances, it is doubtful whether his 
parents would have felt otherwise than they did when, support- 
ed by the views of their pastor, they desired for their first born 
the vocation of a Lutheran preacher. To the sermons in the 
small Rammenau church the boy seems to have given close at- 
tention, and bits of them he seems from time to time to have re- 
produced. This stood him in good stead. For a well-to-do-man, 
Freiherr von Miltitz, paid a visit one Sunday to friends in 

43 Ibid., p. 9. 


44 Other sons of Christian Fichte, the father of Johann Gottlieb, were christened 
Gottlob, Gotthelf, Christian, and Christlieb. 
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Rammenau, but he arrived too late to hear the sermon by the 
village pastor, a man whom he greatly admired. Told that there 
was in the village a young gooseherd who could faithfully repeat 
any sermon he had heard,“ he sent for Johann Gottlieb; and the 
impression the latter made was such that he acquired a bene- 
factor who assumed the responsibility for Fichte’s training, 
first in the home of a clergyman and later at the noted institu- 
tion Schulpforta. When prepared for university study, Fichte, 
in the autumn of 1780, became a studiosus theologiae at Jena and 
shortly thereafter at Leipzig. Soon he was forced by poverty to 
leave the academic circle, and he became a house tutor in a 
number of outlying localities. During this period, even as dur- 
ing his university days, from time to time he preached in various 
communities of his native Saxony. One of these sermons Fichte, 
in the middle of 1790, submitted to the president of the Con- 
sistory in support of his request for the financial aid which he re- 
quired if he were to resume his theological studies. Unfortunate- 
ly, no trace of this manuscript has been found. Apparently, 
however, it was such as to create doubts as to Fichte’s ortho- 
doxy; at any rate, his plea proved ineffective. Owing to the la- 
bors of Dr. Maximilian Runze,* there has since 1918 been avail- 
able in print a sermon delivered by Fichte in 1786. Apart from 
letters of Fichte to his father and to the Rector of Schulpforta, a 
bit of translation connected with his examination for admission 
to Schulpforta, and his farewell address in this school, this ser- 
mon is the earliest bit of writing from Fichte’s pen as yet to 
have received print, and as such it is, of course, not without con- 
siderable importance to the Fichtean student. On November 


45 The claim made at the time and since accepted (apparently) by writers on Fichte 
that the reproduction of the sermons was verbatim is in all probability false. In later 
self-portrayals Fichte disavowed strong powers of memory or high estimates of their 
worth. In view also of what we otherwise know of Fichte’s endowments and predilec- 
tions, it is much more likely that he recited fluently and forcefully his own rendering 
of what he understood the preacher to say, and that this simply impressed his hearers 
as a faithful, verbatim reproduction of the sermons as originally delivered. 

4 Cf. his Predigten von Johann Gottlieb Fichte, pp. 17-33. Later references to this 
collection of sermons will be indicated by P. 
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26, 1787, Fichte wrote a letter to his former theological pro- 
fessor, Pezold, in which he expressed a certain hopelessness re- 
garding his opportunities for a clerical career and asked whether, 
under the circumstances, he should not abandon his theological 
study and turn to jurisprudence. But, he adds, 

It is true that it has not been without deepest inner struggle that I have 
entertained this thought, inasmuch as I have most warmly recognized the 
beneficence of the religion of Jesus and the honorableness of being a 
teacher of this religion; but the turn of events which have of late borne 
in upon me appear to me to be the sign of Providence that it does not 
will to use me in this capacity. 


We now soon find Fichte as a tutor in the home of the Ott 
family in Zurich, and among the many influences that played 
upon his life and thought in this somewhat cosmopolitan center 
were those emanating from such preachers of repute as Lavater 
and Pfenninger. That Fichte during this period quite occasion- 
ally acted as a supply preacher both in Zurich and in neigh- 
boring places is a well-established fact; and it is reported that in 
this capacity he ‘“‘won the approval of the educated particularly 
because of the clarity and the stimulating wealth of ideas of his 
pulpit addresses.’’#* 

Fichte left Zurich in March, 1790, his mind seething with 
various plans, yet uncertain what the future might bring. Upon 
reaching Leipzig as the termination of a course of travel during 
which his leading hope was shattered, he hit upon the thought of 
publishing some of his sermons; but this required a publisher, 
and none could be interested.*? On March 17, 1790, he wrote to 
his fiancée as follows: 

47 B., I, of. 

48 Lichtstrahlen, p. 20. 

49 Among the manuscripts left by Fichte is that of a dialogue concerning sermons 
and their publication. Here, in the person of a writer, he discusses with a friend the 
advisability of putting the former’s sermons into print. In the course of the conversa- 
tion the writer inquires: ‘‘Suppose I desired to make an attempt to bring to the pulpit 
modes of exposition as yet common only in schools, and I presented these attempts 


to the public in order to learn whether it would be worth the effort to continue them?” 
Replies the friend: “But in this case you should at least have avoided giving to these 
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Here I will unfortunately not be able to preach again (in Flaach cer- 
tainly not). Gladly would I do so if an opportunity presented itself, 
inasmuch as this brings you joy. I have no discernible aversion toward 
becoming a preacher; and if a genuine opportunity in this direction should 
now for the first time offer itself in Saxony, and the theological attitude 
of mind in this regard should change slightly, as there are at present some 
indications that it will, then I would not decline.*° 


This letter followed but slightly one in which he commended to 
Johanna Rahn a volume of sermons containing a treatment of 
the theme of Divine Providence which, as Fichte says, “‘corre- 
sponds entirely with my convictions and which I would give 
anything to have produced.’’* To this collection of sermons he 
again referred in a later letter, and he declared: ‘I regard them 
as the finest that exist.’’** Their author was the Danish court 
preacher Christian Bastholm, a man now unknown but of some 
local prominence and of sufficient attainments to have attracted 
Fichte because of the matter as well as the form of his sermons 
and because of Bastholm’s recognition of the importance of 
effective delivery.%3 

To his friend Weiszhuhn Fichte wrote on May 20, 1790: ““My 
present plans are very complicated, and they look far into the 
future. Their goal still continues to be that of the not insig- 


attempts a sermonic form, inasmuch as this is not peculiarly attractive; besides, you 
are retaining several sermons in reference to which the explanation you give does not 
hold” (cf. P., pp. 13-16. The quotations are from p. 15). This dialogue (obviously 
drafted by Fichte as a possible preface) may be as early as the frustrated plan mentioned 
in the text above. At any rate the friend [in the dialogue] asks: ‘‘Or is it your thought 
to prefix your unknown name? [p. 14; italics mine], a query that could scarcely have 
been made after the publication of the Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung in 1792. 
On the other hand, the friend later speaks of ‘‘the transformation of your [the writer’s, 
namely, Fichte’s] system since the last ten years or more,” a statement that could 
scarcely have been made before 1803. Perhaps as good a guess as any—though the 
strict unity of the dialogue militates against even its truth—is that in 1803 or thereafter, 
Fichte added to a manuscript begun before the end of 1792. 

So; i, 70: 

5 Ibid., p. 57. 52 [bid., p. 64. 

583 Bastholm wrote a book entitled Geistliche Redekunst (Copenhagen, 1784), and 
in this he stressed the role played by rhetoric, pointing out that ‘‘the artist in the realm 
of tone would make himself ridiculous if he attached a gay melody to sad words” (cf. 
P., pp. 6 ff. and p. 6 n.). 
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nificant pulpit orator; the way, however, which I have pre- 
scribed to myself for arriving thereat, is difficult (venturesome 
[this word was crossed out by Fichte]) and bold but interest- 
ing.”’54 In a letter written to his parents on June 20, 1790, 
Fichte said: “I am embarking on a path such that I will either 
rise very high or lose entirely..... To glide along the cus- 
tomary path—to settle down into a village pastorate is some- 
thing I simply cannot do, and God, who gave me this disposi- 
tion, knows that I cannot do it.’’5 “I decided upon a pulpit 
career even in early youth,” states Fichte in the draft of a letter 
to Burgdorf which he drew up in July of that year; he then sets 
forth the preparations he made therefor and pleads for a finan- 
cial grant that would enable him to secure the thorough equip- 
ment for which he longed.*° 

Significant is a statement made in a letter of September s, 
1790, to Johanna Rahn: “Since leaving Switzerland I have 
preached not at all, and it is scarcely likely that I will preach, at 
least in Leipzig.’’s’7 Instead he was now aflame with a fresh 
enthusiasm. “By pure accident,” as he once said, he had be- 
come familiar with a philosophy, that of Kant, which brought 
wholeness into a mind thitherto rent in twain by the problem of 
determinism. His reason had been unable to acquiesce in any- 
thing less than the unrestricted acceptance of the principles of 
causality and sufficient reason; this, however, frustrated the de- 
mands of his heart, whose longings required scope for personal 
initiative and creativity, and the dignity attaching to a being 
who might claim moral credit as well as assume moral blame for 
decisions made and plans executed. To master and then pro- 
claim the redeeming gospel of Kant now became Fichte’s deep- 
est urge. “What can be done with the pen,” he writes, “I will 
of course do.”’ But this seemed to him insufficient. 

Such endowment as I may have as a speaker I will, however, not 


neglect in the course of this study; yea, this study itself must help to 
ennoble it; because it offers to the latter far loftier materials than princi- 


54 Ibid., p. 93. 58 Ibid., p. 103. 86 Tbid., p. 110. 57 Ibid., p. 128. 
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ples which revolve about own own small selves. It is my present plan, 
after completing my present essay* and another to follow thereupon 
(which, of course, are designed only for learned thinkers), to devote my- 
self exclusively to the popularization of precisely these doctrines and, 
through persuasive speech, to seek to make them effective upon the 
human heart. This occupation is closely related to the vocation of a 
preacher; if, then, the latter should still prove to be my calling, what I 
now propose to do will serve as a preparation for it and a legitimation 
thereof. Should I, however, not have this calling, I at least have the satis- 
faction of having done that which depends on me—namely to equip 
myself for it. The rest is not my concern.5? 


Soon Fichte was again on the move, this time on a one and 
one-half months’ trek that brought him to a tutorial position in 
Warsaw. Almost at once, however, he found his lot in the Polish 
family impossible, and in consequence it was but a short time 
before he wended his way to K6nigsberg to pay homage to the 
philosophical genius to whom he owed the doctrine which gave 
him integration of spirit and a significant goal upon which to 
concentrate his intellectual and his moral energies. His stay in 
the Polish capital, though brief and otherwise without moment, 
is of interest because on June 23, 1791 (Corpus Christi Day) 
he there preached a sermon in the German Evangelical Church, 
and this sermon has been preserved to us in toto. Of Fichte’s 
other sermons we possess one that was delivered slightly earlier, 
namely on Exaudi Sunday, 1791, and one of a later date, name- 
ly, on the first Sunday of Advent in 1791.°° Then, in addition 
hereto, we have the opening and the closing portions of a ser- 
mon preached by Fichte in Krakéw on the Second Easter Day 
of 1793 (April 9). In all, there are thus available to us five of the 
discourses which Fichte presented in Christian pulpits; and 
these date from 1786, when Fichte was but twenty-four years of 
age and had not as yet heard of Kant, to 1793 when he was just 
coming into prominence as the author of the Versuch einer 

$8 Dealing with Kant’s third critique. 59 B., I, 127f. 


6° Where these sermons were preached is doubtful, probably either in Krak6éw or 
in Danzig. 
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Kritik aller Offenbarung, a work so similar in terminology, struc- 
ture, and general outlook to Kant’s three great critiques that, 
when it appeared anonymously in 1792, it was quite generally 
taken as the long-awaited treatise of Kant on the subject of 
religion. 

Turning now to the sermons of Fichte we find that the first of 
them took its departure from the story of the Annunciation 
given in Luke 1:26-35. Even as Mary was especially favored of 
God in her exceptional privilege of becoming the mother of “the 
Messiah,” so others, Fichte pointed out, are singularly blessed 
in respect to their powers of mind and spirit or their opportuni- 
ties for the cultivation of goodness. The discussion then re- 
volves about the bearing of this bestowal of divine grace upon 
moral duty and human responsibility. Three theses are ex- 
pounded and defended: (1) “God’s grace extends to all men; or, 
God gives to every man opportunity and means to become 
good.” (2) ‘‘Few persons enjoy preferential divine grace; or, 
He gives some persons such opportunity and means to become 
good that with their conscientious use they can attain to a very 
high stage of perfection.’ (3) ‘‘God judges men according to 
these very diverse efforts which He has expended on their souls 
and requires of some more, of others, but less.” Characteristic 
of Fichte is the large part of the sermon devoted to “applica- 
tion” and exhortation; as also the concluding prayer: “Do Thou 
make us attentive to Thy particular enticements and stimuli to 
repentance, that, as respects us, Thy grace may not be in vain, 
and that we may not in consequence draw upon ourselves all the 
more responsibility on the day of judgment.” 

Against complaints or charges that a preferential bestowal of 
divine grace violates the principle of divine justice, Fichte avers 
that what God “‘does is without exception right because it is He 
who does it.’’** This doctrine Fichte later abandoned, as he did 
likewise the conception of rewards and punishments as external- 


6 Or, as Fichte also puts it, “Has not a potter a right to make of one and the same 


clay a vessel of honor or dishonor?”’ 
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ly inflicted by an omniscient and righteous God. On the other 
hand, he increasingly came to stress the teaching of his early 
sermon that moral judgments relate not to men’s deeds or their 
achievements in respect either to the world without or to their 
own inner improvement but rather to the degree of faithfulness 
with which they utilize opportunities divinely given to them. 
As a whole, the sermon exhibits a leaning toward a deistic deter- 
minism.” Present also, however, is a practical recognition of 
human freedom, as testified to by our daily observations of our- 
selves in action and as demanded by our reactions to the 
thought of rewards and punishments. These are the terms of 
the antinomy that soon came to bring extreme unhappiness to 
Fichte and that continued to agonize him until he found their 


resolution, four years later, in the transcendental idealism of 
Kant. Interesting it is that in the sermon under present con- 
sideration Fichte thought of his problem in terms that included 
persons outside the dispensation of Christianity, ‘the blind 
heathen and Jews” who “follow their blind leaders, zealous for 
God, zealous for their paternal religion, perhaps with the warmest 


of hearts but ununderstandingly”’; for this foreshadows, among 


other things, questions of comparative religion that later came 
to be of some, even though of but very subordinate, interest to 
him. 

% To refer to this as a ‘“‘Spinozistically colored determinism” (as does Runze in P., 
Pp- 10) is at best misleading. Altogether too much has frequently been claimed for the 
influence of Spinoza upon Fichte at this period. Thus, in general harmony with Johann 
Heinrich Lowe (Die Philosophie Fichtes, pp. 247 ff.) and Ludwig Noack (Johann Gott- 
lieb Fichte, p. 31), H. C. Engelbrecht has written: ‘“Philosophically, the dominant force 
in Fichte’s life was Spinoza’s closely knit system’ (Johann Gottlieb Fichte, p. 16). 
There is no historical evidence that Fichte was at the time to which Engelbrecht refers 
directly familiar with Spinoza; he could, of course, have acquired Spinozistic ideas 
through the mediation of others, but it may have been that he came to the position he 
then held through Crusius, to whom he makes reference in his A phorismen. Moreover, 
Fichte’s fundamental conceptions prior to the autumn of 1790 resembled those of the 
Leibniz-Wolffians more closely than those of Spinoza. A discriminating discussion of 
these points may be found in Willy Kabitz, Studien sur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Fichteschen Wissenschaftslehre aus der Kantischen Philosophie. Kabitz’s findings 
should also have precluded Engelbrecht from attributing Fichte’s “freedom from 
Spinoza’s logical prison” (op. cit., 16) to his reading of Kant’s first Critigue. 
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Fichte’s text on Exaudi Sunday, 1791, was John 15:26: “But 
when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, he shall testify of me.”” The subject discussed is the love 
of truth, not in the epistemological sense of the term but in 
reference to the relationship between the inner spirit and its 
expressions in word and deed. Here there may be harmony and 
integrity or falsehood and untruth. Fichte’s plea is for a spirit 
of thoroughly conscientious and courageous self-examination 
resolved to avoid every possible sort of self-deception as to the 
moral quality of one’s life. In setting forth various sources and 
types of such self-deception, Fichte exhibits admirable psycho- 
logical insight. The main principles generated by the love of 
truth which he expounds are two: (1) never to consider as per- 
missible for one’s self what one would not consider permissible to 
all other persons at all times; and (2) ever to examine one’s self 
without bias according to the prescriptions of one’s own con- 
science.° Those who possess this love of truth, he argues, know 
directly ‘‘of their own experience that the moral teaching of 
Jesus is the purest presentation of the pronouncements of our 
conscience.”’ Hence Jesus could declare with complete justice 
that “he who does the will of Him who hath sent me, will know 
whether this teaching is of God or whether I speak in my own 
person.” Were one totally to lose the love of truth, he would be 
beyond the pale of possible salvation. But are there any who 
actually sink thus far? This Fichte refuses to believe. 

Even the most corrupt soul is occasionally receptive of good impres- 
sions, when its thoroughly sad state is portrayed to it in faithfulness to 
life; or when it is enmeshed in a deep unhappiness from which it cannot 
with all its powers rescue itself; or when it views the spectacle of a great 
misdeed and must acknowledge to itself that it is in the direct path to 
the same crime; or—that which is the ultimate and most severe means of 
rescue in the hands of Providence—when it itself has sunk to a great mis- 
deed which subsequently arouses its horror. 


6s Though Fichte was perhaps primarily an “‘extrovert,’’ there are relatively few 
persons who, more than did Fichte, practice this self-examination or take stock of 
themselves to see what advances in the moral life they may have made. 
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This reference to Providence is not to be taken as simply casual 
or as called forth by pulpit surroundings. Even a hasty exam- 
ination of Fichte’s letters from youth to death will reveal how 
central this concept was in his reflections on his personal vicissi- 
tudes and those of others,°* and deeper scrutiny may well find 
that it was at least one source of Fichte’s theological philosophy 


of history.® 
Strangest of all the sermons of Fichte is the one “‘On the Holy 


Communion” which he preached in Warsaw on Corpus Christi 
Day of 1791.% Fichte said: 


This is the real meaning of our evangelical doctrine of the holy com- 
munion. We teach an ever powerfully operative presence of the human 
body of Jesus. For every opponent of Christianity must admit at least 
the possibility of this corporeal presence of Jesus, if only he admits that 
the human soul, and thus that of Jesus also, may be immortal; that 
this soul may and must upon leaving its earthly body” be clothed in one 
of finer texture, if it as a finite spirit is to continue to think and to have 
sense experiences; that this reinvesture, whether universally in the case 
of all men or as an exception in the case of Jesus, could have occurred soon 
after his earthly death; that, according to these assumptions, a Jesus and 
a corporeal Jesus must now exist, if ever there was such a person; that even 
as light, as is well-known, moves with infinitely inconceivable rapidity 


64 Tn a recent rereading of the letters I noted in them alone twenty significant pas- 
sages exhibiting a belief in Providence. See, for example, the quotations on pages 
above. In his essays on Freemasonry Fichte said: ‘Zum Heile und zur Ausbildung 
des Ganzen leitet alle Arbeit der einzelnen die unsichtbare Hand der Vorsehung”’ 
(Albin Freiherr von Reitzenstein, Maurerische Klassiker, 1. Fichte, 42). Highly signifi- 
cant is a passage in Fichte’s Excurse zur Staatslehre: ‘Dies nun eben Geschichte, Hand- 
lungen der Vorsehung, Darlegung eines géttlichen Weltplanes: auch Wunder, d. h. 
unmittelbare Leitung eines Gegebenen fiir einen sittlichen Zweck; dies das Eine grosse 
Wunder, innerhalb dessen einzelne Kleinere méglich sind. Dies ist die Teleologie, die 
Schelling an mir so verdammte”’ (S.W., VII, 594). 

6 The fact that Fichte propounded a philosophy of history and was perhaps the 
first, at least among the moderns, to incorporate history within a comprehensive system 
of philosophy, should, if nothing else, have given pause to the many who have adopted 
the view of Adamson when he declares of Fichte that “‘the permanent results of his 
activity have been absorbed in the more comprehensive elaboration of the Kantian 
principles which make up the philosophy of Hegel”’ (Fichte, p. 6). 

The text of the sermon was Luke 22: 14 and 15. 

6? The word in the manuscript seems to be irdenen, but irdischen was probably 
intended. 
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from one place to another and appears simultaneously to thousands, even 
so and thus readily may a body, which may be infinitely finer than the 
finest ray of light, move with inconceivable rapidity from thousand places 
to thousand places. This taken for granted—and we are sure that no one 
can demonstrate the impossibility of the propositions from principles of 
reason, even though we are just as incapable of thus establishing their 
actuality—every opponent must concede the possibility of this corporeal 
presence; and its actuality is recognized by every Christian who believes 
the words of Jesus when he said “I am with you always” and ‘‘Where 
two or three are gathered together, etc.” 

Thus, Fichte maintains, Jesus “‘is most assuredly in our midst 
when we hold communion; the bread which his servant dis- 
penses in his name, is handed to us by him; we dine at the table 
of Jesus, we eat with him under his eyes, even as the disciples 
ate with him; and we pledge ourselves through this meal to 
everything to which the disciples pledged themselves.” Spe- 
cifically, we pledge ourselves ‘‘to inviolable faithfulness to Jesus, 
of whose meal we partake; to deepest love to all our brothers in 
association with whom we eat, and to the firm expectation of a 
better life to come as the guarantee of which we eat it”; we 
obligate ourselves ‘‘to die to the world and constantly to strive 
for heaven.” 

Fichte’s statements in this sermon regarding the real presence 
of a bodily Jesus have been regarded as ‘‘a unique treatment of 
Kant’s doctrine of space,’ a doctrine with which he became 
familiar a short time previously. What would seem to be the 
case, however, is that Fichte’s exposition, in conformity with his 
views as to the nature of religious, as distinct from philosophical, 
discourse, is from the standpoint of naive realism and betrays 
nothing of the empirical realism involved in the transcendental 
idealism of Kant. Fichte speaks of a less gross, an ethereal, 
body with which the soul is conjoined after death; and he argues 
that, even as for light, so for such a body, space is (practically) 


68 Cf. Maximilian Runze in his Predigten von Johann Gottlieb Fichte, p. 11: ‘‘Hier 
tritt eine eigenartige Behandlung der Kantischen Raumlehre hervor, verbunden mit 
einer Riickerinnerung an Calvins Auffassung von einem Entziiktwerden der Seele zur 
Anteilhabung an der verklirten Leiblichkeit Jesu zur Rechten Gottes.”’ 
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as nothing. Thus, such influence from Kant as the sermon be- 
trays lies elsewhere. Kant, as Fichte well knew, had argued that 
the major deliverances of the moral consciousness must be mat- 
ters of faith, ideas which though logically indemonstrable are 
likewise theoretically irrefutable; Fichte, perhaps with this con- 
tention in mind, argues that there are no rational grounds for 
denying the possibility of the real presence of the body of Jesus 
in the holy communion, and that the actuality of this occurrence 
may be believed on grounds of faith in the words of him for the 
validity of whose moral precepts, at least, he had previously 
argued? on the ground of their harmony with the deliverances 
of conscience. 

The fourth of the manuscripts of Fichte’s sermons which are 
still extant comprises an account, on the basis of Rom. 12:17- 
21, of our duties to our enemies. The Christian injunction re- 
lating hereto, said Fichte, has commonly been so interpreted 
that it cannot possibly be observed by beings fashioned in the 
pattern of men. The command, not honored by observance, has 
instead been extolled in speech; “hence the boastful praise by 
many Christians of the sublimity of their moral doctrine, as the 
only one which recommends love of enemies.” This is indeed a 
deplorable state of affairs. Doctrines must be exhibited in life. 
May the difficulty be a misunderstanding of the injunction? 
Whom do we ordinarily think of as our enemies? Those, to 
quote Fichte, who are displeased either with our undertakings or 
with ourselves; the third possible case that they may be averse to 
them both is properly to be included under the two former 
cases.” Fichte then argues that a person is not to be deemed an 
enemy simply because he opposes our enterprises, whether it be 
that these are actually unjust or even are just and only seem to 
him to be otherwise; indeed, a person is not to be so deemed even 
if he opposes our enterprises for no other reason than the fact 
that these thwart his personal interests. Properly speaking, our 
enemies are those only who have a personal aversion to us and 


69 Cf. above. 
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who seek to impede our efforts simply because they are ours. 
But are we not ourselves often to blame for this attitude of 
antagonism? When, but only when, we find upon careful self- 
examination that such is not the case, then we encounter “our 
first most holy duty: to oppose injustice so far as we can with- 
out ourselves becoming unjust or destroying order.” Fichte ad- 
monishes: 

Be ye not deceived, my brethren. To call everything good, to tolerate 

everything is required by no Christianity; moreover, reason declares this 
to be unreason and lack of a genuine aversion to evil, if regarded only in 
itself, and to be the support and consolidation of disorder, if it is regarded 
with respect to its consequences for the whole. He who does not hate the 
evil in others, certainly does not hate that which is within himself, and 
he who is incapable of feelings against injustice suffered, is just as little 
capable of gratitude for kindnesses received. 
Jesus’ admonition regarding the coat and the mantle should be 
understood as a bit of sound advice having in mind the specific 
and peculiar situation in which the disciples found themselves; 
it certainly cannot stand the rational test of being universally 
applicable and it therefore cannot be considered a moral prin- 
ciple. However, satisfaction from our enemies must never be 
sought save with, and out of a spirit of, love; our sole effort must 
be to oppose as strongly as we can the evil that is in them and, 
through their punishment, to prevent its practice on the part of 
others. To our enemies we have every duty which we owe to all 
men alike, and in addition thereto the obligation of improving 
them and of transforming them into our friends. 

Immortality, the resurrection, and the mode of post-mortem 
life (considered on the basis of I Thess. 4:14-17) are the themes 
of the fifth and latest of the extant sermons of Fichte. Of the 
manuscript we have only the beginning and the closing parts, 
and these are so marred by blotches of ink that one may not 
always be sure as to Fichte’s words. According to Runze’s read- 
ing of them, however, Fichte begins by declaring that the real 
mission of Christianity as a revealed religion consists not merely 
in improving the outlook of men, in holding them to a strict 
performance of duty, or, more especially, in making them pos- 
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sessors Of life in God, but also in giving to every person, however 
severe his struggle, that hope for justice and for immortality to 
which he, upon conscientious self-examination, finds himself 
entitled. Fichte’s procedure is first to show how far our knowl- 
edge, in its independence of Christian teachings, can carry us 
with respect to the matters under consideration; then to deter- 
mine what questions this leaves unanswered; and, finally, to 
ascertain what answers Christianity gives to these questions. 
What we have of the manuscript contains only the beginning of 
an argument that a belief in immortality is thoroughly justified 
when we consider the disparity between virtue and terrestrial 
happiness, and the fact that we often experience ourselves as 
morally constrained to actions which involve a sacrifice of our 
personal interests—indeed, of that “whereby alone we can gain 
pleasure and the goods of this world: our lives.’’ Character- 
istically the closing words of the sermon are an exhortation to a 
God-fearing life and to constant mindfulness of a day, “‘at most 
within a period of fifty years,” of moral and divine judgment. 
Obviously, the sermon still reflects the influence of certain pas- 
sages in Kant. No trace is discernible of Fichte’s later doctrine 
that moral and divine judgment is with us always as necessarily 
involved in our very acts or of his tendency to treat immortality 
not in a futuristic reference but as expressive of the possible 
acquisition of the eternal here and now. 

Thus, taken as a whole, the sermons we possess of the Chris- 
tian preacher Fichte, falling as they do within the period 1786- 
93, are of considerable value for the light they throw upon his 
personal traits and his early thought. That they were well re- 
ceived by his auditors and proved morally stimulating and help- 
ful to them seems to be a fact; that, however, they represent 
contributions to theology or give more than very slight adum- 
brations of the Wissenschaftslehre still to appear and thus of 
what might properly be distinguished as the characteristically 
Fichtean philosophy may not be claimed. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World. By HENDRIK KRAEMER. 

New York: Harper, 1938. 455 pages. $3.00. 

En route to the Jerusalem Conference of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928 certain Continental theologians met in Cairo. The studies 
for the conference, regarding the values of the non-Christian religions, had 
been so generous in spirit that a stampede in the direction of syncretism 
was feared. Their statement, warning the conference, was read by Dr. 
Hendrik Kraemer, then a missionary in Netherland India, now professor 
of the history of religions, University of Leyden. Now, after ten years of 
study and observation in a period which has been very productive of dis- 
cussion, Dr. Kraemer has prepared this volume, which deals with the basic 
theme of ‘The Evangelistic Approach to the Great Non-Christian Re- 
ligions.”” He feels that the dangers sensed by his group in 1928 have not 
at all lessened, but are rather increased. Therefore in this volume he 
throws his whole weight to the point of view which will give concepts of 
God, man, and salvation which are clear cut and not confused by hu- 
manism, relativism, or syncretism. He is clear in his own opinions, and 
does not at all soften their lines because he is writing for an ecumenical 
conference. He is too honest for that. He declares the Continental type 
of theology to be “‘more fundamentally Christian” than the others which 
he discusses. 

His major words are “biblical realism.”’ His theology is theocentric and 
revelational. He demands “the whole Bible” as over against what he 
esteems a partial and misunderstood use of the Sermon on the Mount. 
His concept of revelation is clearly that of intrusion into the natural order, 
independent of process or discovery. God thrusts it upon the world. 
Therefore, Christianity stands in a category distinct from all other re- 
ligions. It cannot be regarded as in a true sense the “crown” or “‘comple- 
tion” of values in other religions. These religions cannot be regarded as in 
a missionary sense “‘revelations.”’ They are the work of men. The Christian 
missionary is not to be regarded as “sharing”’ religious experiences with 
non-Christians. The nonbiblical religions are to be ‘‘confronted”’ with the 
Christian revelation and “‘converted.”” These are some of the elements in 
the theology of the volume. One is almost made to say that the concept of 
God is unethical, the concept of revelation nonrational, and the concept 
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of religion is nonvital. A deity who passes byso large a portion of the human 
race for vast ages is hardly ethical. An idea of revelation which has no 
primary relation to human inquiry or seeking is certainly nonrational. A 
religion which is so completely independent of the on-going cultural strug- 
gles in other fields can hardly be said, in any complete sense, to be vital. 

Like Rethinking Missions of a few years ago, the philosophical and 
theological materials seem to condition the rest of the book. Like that 
volume, it is in danger of suffering the fate of turning many of its readers 
aside from the valuable materials of the other chapters, by reason of the 
violent dissatisfaction with the underlying theological and ethical posi- 
tions. While Kraemer has kindly words of appreciation of others, he is 
clearly in opposition to what is fundamental in Kagawa, in Appaswami 
(of India), in “The Jesus I know” by Chinese scholars. He thinks that in 
America the rank and file are wholly at sea. He fears that such leaders 
as Gutman in Africa are running into danger in their attempts at subli- 
mation of African culture patterns to Christian use. He characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon mind as “romanticism, fortified by the weight of Meta- 
physical reasoning.” 

Passing the barrage of theological opinion, there is very much in the 
book to elicit approval. His estimate of the present world-situation and 
the missionary movement in it is challenging and realistic. His appeals for 
adaptation to the cultures and habits of other peoples are generous and 
noble. His demand for better and broader training of missionaries in 
modern ways—anthropology, sociology, religion, politics, and history—is 
superb. His grasp of missionary situations and his knowledge of the non- 
Christian religions are unusually competent. His plea for ecumenical out- 
look in the whole missionary enterprise is in keeping with the best work of 
Oxford and Edinburgh and Utrecht. (It is a bit strange that no use was 
made of the materials of Edinburgh and Oxford. He regards the latter as 
an “example of this groping” for a way to express in life the will of God.) 

The volume is not designed to express officially the position of the 
International Missionary Council but rather to give opportunity for a 
discussion which will lead to complete religious reorientation. It should 


arouse very intense interest and discussion. 
W. D. SCHERMERHORN 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Thousand Years of Uncertainty. By KENNETH ScoTT LATOURETTE. 
New York: Harper, 1938. 492 pages. $3.50. 
The announcement of the planned publication of a six-volume work of 
over twenty-five hundred pages upon the history of Christianity caused 
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weary church historians engaged in meticulous research upon this and 
that problem to pause from their labors and give thanks, since many of 
their questions would be answered in so adventurous an undertaking, 
There was a bit of disappointment when it was discovered that the six 
volumes would not be immediately available and that the prospectus 
had been postponed to the final volume, the summary of conclusions 
formed. What the church historian had been praying for was a new type 
of outline which would face the main fact in the growth of Christianity, 
namely, how a religion Asian in origin failed in the Orient and became 
and has remained European and which would address itself to the numer- 
ous psychological, sociological, geographical, and economic theories pro- 
posed in modern times. 

The shelves of theological libraries are filled with long church histories. 
The voluminous works of Mosheim which ushered in the modern period 
in the study of the history of Christianity were followed by those of 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte, amounting to nineteen volumes and of 
more than 11,000 pages. Neander’s nine volumes in the German came 
to more than 3,500 pages, while Gieseler’s five volumes would be twice as 
many if his six-point text were converted into the usual style. Schafi’s 
eight-volume history of the church containing 7,817 pages may hardly be 
ruled out as short, and Alzog, Sheldon, and Dryer are all in the over-2,500- 
page class. But all these were general church histories whereas A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity, to judge from the first two volumes, is 
definitely designed to be a history of Christian missions. 

The proposal also appeared bold because the day of the long church- 
history outline seemed over. For decades theological students have been 
in furtive or open rebellion against outlines. Recently they have been 
contending that if Wells can put the history of the world into two vol- 
umes, someone should be able to do as much for the history of Chris- 
tianity, observing that the beautifully illustrated five-volume Am Outline 
of Christianity did not become a best seller. Moreover, they ask, did not 
Weingarten, Kurtz, Krueger, Walker, von Schubert, Newman, and 
Alzog—to mention a few—do fairly dependable work? And the accumula- 
tion of materials makes it almost impossible for the contemporary “out- 
liner” either to master all the details or to do justice to everyone’s par- 
ticular interest. He is torn between the Scylla of wearisome facts and 
generalization and the Charybdis of selectivity and concretion. Objec- 
tivity is also fading more and more. For if race, nation, the economic set- 
up, geography, politics, and religion produce such historica) astigmatism 
today, how can they be assumed absent in the decisions of A.D. 325, 451, 
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1517, and 1647? With the progress of psychology and sociology in recent 
years threatening to destroy formerly accepted fundamentals of history, 
with Heinrich Frick boldly applying geographical determinism to the 
expansion of Christianity, with American Protestant unionists debating 
doctrines of European vintage as if they were present in primitive Chris- 
tianity, the question of the dependability of any outline of Christianity is 
certainly up for debate. 

Two results have become noticeable in the last two decades of historical 
study: the publication of interesting but very selective and impression- 
istic outline stories, for example, Van Loon’s Story of Mankind; and, 
especially in the area of church history, a new type of presentation so 
brilliantly represented in Lietzmann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche and 
Case’s Highways of Christian Doctrine, where the authors purposely omit 
many details in the interest of perspective. 

The two volumes thus far published in A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity are concerned with the first fifteen centuries of Christian 
history—the period usually covered in the standard church-history man- 
ual. The third volume will deal with Christian progress to A.D. 1800; the 
story of Christian missions in the nineteenth century and the twentieth 
century will be told in two volumes, leaving the final volume for ret- 
rospect, summarizing the conclusions formed, etc. Evidently, one’s esti- 
mate of the work as a whole must await the appearance of Volume VI. 
But it has become clear that the series is not intended to be the history of 
Christianity—else papacy, monasticism, theology, charity, the cultus, re- 
lationship between church and state, and like‘questions should be receiving 
far more attention in this second volume. 

The Thousand Vears of Uncertainty, then, is the story of medieval 
Christian missions. Four principal topics are discussed: the expansion 
and contraction of Christianity, on the one hand, and the relation between 
Christianity and its environment and the Jews, on the other. Beginning 
with the baptism of Clovis in A.D. 496, the medieval expansion of Chris- 
tianity is traced to missions in the neighborhood of Ryazan in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. Beginning with the surrender of Jerusalem to the 
Moslems in A.D. 638, the contraction of Christianity is traced to the loss of 
Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in A.D. 1453. The attempts to con- 
vert the Jews and their persecution in connection with the crusades and 
the inquisition in Spain are briefly related. Over a hundred pages are de- 
voted to an analysis of Christianity’s modification of and by the medieval 
environment. 

The expansion of Roman Catholic Christianity is first narrated, begin- 
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ning with the peoples of western Europe (Italy, Spain, Gaul, Ireland, 
British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia) and continuing with the nations of 
central Europe and along the shores of the Baltic (Avars, Southern Slavs, 
Moravians, Bohemians, Magyars, Poles, Wends, Finns, Ests, Letts, Prus- 
sians, and Lithuanians). A chapter is taken for the spread of Eastern 
Christianity in northern and eastern Africa, southeastern Europe, and 
Russia. Finally, the growth of Christianity due to Jacobite and Nestorian 
activity in Persia, Arabia, central Asia, China, and India receives atten- 
tion. The treatment has the merit both of being far more ample and of 
incorporating more of the recent findings than earlier outline stories. One 
is told where the new shorelines lie and must wait for the sixth volume for 
an evaluation of the disturbances in the ocean which produced them. The 
wealth of detail at times tends to obscure the main trends, but as a com- 
pendium of facts regarding the enlargement of medieval Christian area, 
Volume II will become a reference work. The convenient summary by 
centuries of principal events in the growth of medieval Christianity will 
appeal to the student. Two maps adorn the volume: one illustrates the 
expansion of Christianity in western and central Europe and in north- 
west Africa; the other is concerned with Christianity in Asia, eastern 
Europe, Spain, Portugal, and northeastern Africa. If students do not ask 
numerous questions about these maps, it will be because somewhere in 
their previous training the matter of projection has been discussed. The 
documentation is generous; the bibliographies, sufficient; and the Index, 


general. 
ConrRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Social Work as Cause and Function. By PorTER R. LEE. New York: New 
York School of Social Work; Columbia University Press, 1937. x-+270 
pages. $2.50. 

This book is made up for the most part of a series of addresses delivered 
at various times from 1913 to the present. The title of the book is that of 
an address delivered before the National Conference of Social Work in 
1929. The author says that a generation ago social work was a “‘cause”’ to 
a few; today it is also a “function” of society. “A cause is usually the con- 
cern only of those individuals who accept its appeal and who are willing 
to devote themselves to its furtherance.’’ ‘“‘A function, on the other hand, 
implies an organized effort incorporated into the machinery of community 
life in the discharge of which the acquiescence at least, and ultimately the 
support, of the entire community is assumed.” ‘Zeal is perhaps the most 
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conspicuous trait in adherents to the cause, while intelligence is perhaps 
most essential in those who administer a function.” “An outstanding 
problem of social work at the present time is that of developing its service 
as a function of well-organized community life without sacrificing its 
capacity to inspire in men enthusiasm for a cause.” Yet, the author says, 
“the development of social work from cause to function was inevitable; 
it was also indispensable to the permanence of its own great contribution 
as cause. Once the objective of a cause is reached, it can be made per- 
manent only by a combination of organization and education.” 

Four chapters discuss the training of social workers, and four are 
devoted to the family. A major task of the social worker is, according to 
Mr. Lee, the changing of the attitudes of clients. Hence the need of dis- 
covering methods used by professional or business people (whether they 
be social workers, teachers, ministers, or executives) when they succeed 
in this task. 

Several trends in social work during recent years are discussed. One is 
the tendency toward specialization. Mr. Lee feels that while much divi- 
sion of function is necessary for the greatest efficiency, it is important that 
specialists shall strive to see the field of social welfare as a whole. A second 
trend is toward a trained profession. A third is toward the conviction, 
now widespread, that governmental activity is the foundation of our 
entire social welfare program. This does not mean we shall not need 
private social agencies. Rather, the private ones should be able to ad- 
vance into areas they have not yet reached, and to contribute toward 
higher standards of work. 

The author says that the purpose of our national relief program is ‘‘to 
provide the physical necessities of existence to those of the population 
nearest to destitution, and to do it in such a way as to prevent a break- 
down in the capacity for self-maintenance—which will be the essential 
factor in the resumption of self-support by the individual when general 
economic conditions permit.” 

The last chapter is on the relation of the social worker to social action, 
or social reform. The author looks with favor upon the social worker’s 
leadership ‘“‘in matters in which he is professionally competent.’ The 
social worker may also properly support movements upon which he has a 
conviction, but in which he has no special competence. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that there are many issues upon which social workers will 
differ, and that there should be “freedom of mind to do justice to the 
most diverse points of view,” with the belief that this diversity “is in 
itself an indispensable constructive mode of progress.” 
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The book contains many interesting reflections on the development and 
meaning of social work in America, and advances a number of stimulating 


suggestions for its future. 
GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON 


Central College 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church, Vol. 11: The Founding of the 
Church Universal. By HANS LIETZMANN. Translated by BERTRAM LEE 
Wootr. New York: Scribner’s, 1938. xvi+432 pages. $4.00. 

The general reader as well as students of early Christian history will 
welcome the continuation of Dr. Woolf’s excellent translation of Professor 
Lietzmann’s Geschichte der alten Kirche, which has now reached its third 
volume in the original German. The volume under review is the transla- 
tion of the second volume, published in 1936, and reviewed in this 
Journal at the time of its first appearance in German.' It covers the 
period from the reign of Trajan (98-117) to the death of Valerian (260). 
Here is indeed the work of a master-hand, written from a thorough 
knowledge of sources and with rare gifts of organization and lucidity of 
treatment. The reader is especially struck by the extensive and excellent 
use of the latest archeological research, particularly in the area of gentile 
and Christian cultus. 

The opening chapter surveys the political, economic, literary, and 
religious milieu of the second century. Three chapters follow dealing with 
the “threefold defense” prepared by the church “against the pneumatic 
and gnostic danger,” i.e., the monarchial episcopate, the New Testament 
canon, and the Rule of Faith. The treatment of the New Testament is 
particularly fresh in the way it is discussed against the background of the 
apocryphal literature. Chapters on worship, on relations with secular 
society and the state, and on the Apologists follow. The second half of the 
book treats of the church by provinces. In this way Lietzmann is careful 
not to generalize about the whole church from information which comes to 
us only from one particular locale. 

A large amount of attention is given to theological developments; and 
the student of the history of Christian thought will find the volume par- 
ticularly helpful. The exposition of the doctrines of such men as Barde- 
sanes and Mani is especially welcome, based as it is on the very latest 
research in these less-known figures. An unusually ample space is given 
to Clement of Alexandria. Lietzmann seems to feel that the church has 
not accorded this thinker due justice for his contribution. 

It may be worth while for the benefit of the reader to note briefly some 


t XVI (April, 1936), 210-11. 
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of the conclusions of Professor Lietzmann about which there is not as yet 
general agreement among scholars. Some will perhaps take exception to 
the importance accorded the Roman church at this early period. Lietz- 
mann inclines to the view that both Egypt and North Africa received 
Christianity from Rome. This is of course purely a hypothesis. His inter- 
pretation of Irenaeus’ famous convenire ad (Adv. haer. iii. 3. 1) as “agree 
with” is open to question. He dates Minucius Felix prior to Tertullian’s 
A pologeticus, and, curiously enough, includes no discussion of the latter in 
his chapter on the Apologists. 

The reviewer, however, wishes to take peculiar exception to his treat- 
ment of the Rule of Faith in favor of the interpretation of its origin as 
presented by the late Professor A. C. McGiffert. Lietzmann says (p. 
148): “As was the case with the episcopal office and the New Testament 
canon, so also the confession of faith arose from needs felt entirely within 
the church: only in quite isolated cases is it possible to suppose that the 
efficient cause of any particular formula was hostility towards gnostics or 
over heretics.” But does this view adequately explain why certain clauses 
in the Creed were included and why certain ones were omitted? Granted 
that “there are not two writers who quote one and the same creed,” none- 
theless the similarities in their general content are striking; and none of 
them forms, as Lietzmann says, “‘a compendium of the theology of the 
church.” Nor can we agree that the concluding articles of the Creed on 
the church, forgiveness, resurrection, and eternal life are expansions 
aimed at explaining the activity of the Holy Spirit. Lietzmann himself 
seems puzzled why no more definite notice is taken of the sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist. With Professor McGiffert we believe that what 
was included in the Rule of Faith was expressly aimed at the Marcionite 
and Gnostic heresies, and not as Professor Lietzmann says (p. 140): 
“They were evolved . . . . because the church felt a need for formulating 
its belief, and were not occasioned by any special opposition.”’ Why did 
the church feel such a need? 

The translator has added a very brief bibliography of works in English, 
confined almost entirely to British scholarship. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Der Katholizismus, sein Stirb und Werde. By KATHOLISCHEN THEOLOGEN 
UND LalEN. Edited by Gustav MEnscuine. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, 1937. 247 pages. 

“Turning-points of time require and produce daring and unusual 
thoughts” (p. 13), reads the Preface of the recently published Der 
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Katholizismus, sein Stirb und Werde, written anonymously by a group of 
Catholic theologians and laymen and edited under the name of Gustav 
Mensching, of the University of Bonn. The tone of this remarkable vol- 
ume is not only daring and unusual but truly revelatory. It opens up 
to a phasis of contemporary German Catholic life which is little short of a 
dramatic uprising. Used to the submissive standstill of American Catholic 
intellectual life, we are more than surprised by the vigorous and frank 
mentality of these Germans who composed the present manifesto, the 
purpose of which is to “strike with the staff of the spirit and love at the 
rock-boulder of Catholic forms so that living waters would break through 
therefrom” (p. 3). 

By striking against the age-old rock of Rome, these knights of the 
Goethean Sterbe damit du werde did not take any chances. The visors of 
their helmets are left lowered. Anonymity made it possible for them to 
evade the canonical channels of a Catholic publication. 

As the explanation runs: 

The authors, in attempting to destroy the medieval facade of the church and 
demanding a totally new orientation, could not try to secure the ecclesiastical 
imprimatur for the work, a step which otherwise is a regulation for catholic 
theologians. We should have had to eliminate the essential portion of our book 
if we had wanted to obtain the church-permit for publication. We take the 
responsibility in conscience for this omission. It is our belief that in extraordi- 
nary times extraordinary paths may be chosen for the welfare of the church and 
of our nation [p. 14]. 

The book falls into two major parts. The first part, called “Abbau,” 
is critical and negative; the second one, entitled “Aufbau,” is positive 
and constructive. 

The first part, dealing with the spiritual crisis of Catholicism, does not 
offer essentially new considerations to the person who is familiar with the 
Catholic modernistic tendencies during the papacy of Pius X. While the 
more radical views of Abbé Loisy, Edouard Le Roy, and of the “Tl Pro- 
gramma dei Modernisti” are carefully avoided, considerable space is given 
to the ideas of Hermann Schell and especially to those of George Tyrell. 
Like these modernists, the authors of the present book also agree that 
the chief evil of contemporary Catholicism is a ‘‘worship of the histori- 
cally given, which does not tolerate any criticism” (p. 38). This evil, as 
the symptoms prove, has reached the stage of an acute crisis which en- 
dangers the very life of Catholicism. Instead of the traditional ostrich 
policy, the only panacea which can solve this crisis is ‘‘a serious, scientifi- 
cally deepened realization of the eternal values of Catholicism. The task 
is to isolate and free the core of Catholicism from its husk, its content 
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from its form, its soul from its body, its eternal values from its temporal 
and transitory elements” (p. 29). 

In the opinion of the authors the harm done, by confusing the letter 
with the spirit, is nowhere more fatal than in the theological formulations 
of the church. “It is a disaster of Christian theology that its concepts 
were derived from ancient philosophy” (p. 50). ‘Certain basic notions 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy are so alloyed with dogma that 
a criticism of that philosophy leads necessarily to a conflict with dogma”’ 
(p. 64). ““The Catholic is obliged to accept a philosophical system in its 
essentials because of its close alliance with his faith” (p. 68), although, 
“the scholastic-dogmatic conceptions of this system are contrary to the 
philosophical, religious, and ethical consciousness of the present’’ (p. 70). 

The detailed elucidation of these assertions and the tone of carrying 
through this task constitute the astounding and dramatic character of 
the book. They point to a deep fermentation in the Catholic intellectual 
circles of Germany. Voices, as printed on these pages, uttered by active 
priests and leading laymen, are serious signs of a religious tremor, the 
volcanic character of which cannot be misjudged. 

The picture of this Catholic uprising, however, turns into one of a 
spiritual convulsion when we come to the second or positive part of the 
book. It is a pathetic sight to see the distinguished authors wrangling 
with a situation which apparently overpowers their efforts to remain in 
the church in spite of their being at variance with it. “Catholic faith 
means to us an affirmation and acceptance of the religious values of 
Catholicism” (p. 238). ‘We affirm the dogma, not its conceptual husk, 
to be sure, but its religious core. And so we believe that although, or 
rather because, we cannot accept the church doctrine which claims ab- 
soluteness, yet we can be Catholic” (p. 239). Tragic enterprise! It repre- 
sents a complete misconstruction of the unassailable logical network of 
the Catholic system. The walls of this synthesis are impregnable and will 
not collapse like the walls of Jericho, no matter how ingenious are the 
intellectual marches around them. 

The authors differentiate three states in the dogma of the Catholic 
church, an attempt made several times before by A. Sabatier, A. Loisy, 
E. Le Roy, and other philosophers of religion. These strata are the verbal, 
the rational, and the religious phases in the development of dogma. It 
is the last one only, the religious experience, which is unchangeable and 
eternal and which constitutes its eternal value. The rational element, 
ie., the conceptual meaning of this experience, and the verbal one, which 
indicates the linguistic formulation, are subject to change. “The rational 
form is not eternal and unchangeable. It is bound to time, born out of 
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time and for time” (p. 121). The method of the authors in the second part 
of the book is to unearth the Ewigkeitsgehalt of the central Catholic 
dogmas. This involves an interpretation of the religious experiences of 
Christ and his first disciples. For instance the eternal value underlying 
the dogma of Trinity is “the idea of the infinite fulness of the essence and 
life of God” (p. 133). The eternal value of the dogma defining the deity 
of Christ is Christ’s experience that “his being rests completely in the 
being of the Father” (p. 135). The given interpretations are remarkably 
beautiful and often, as in the case of the Eucharist, quite startling. The 
crucial question in this whole analysis, however, is the establishment of 
the official Catholic meaning of early Christian experiences. It is not the 
acceptance of the “eternal values” only which makes a Catholic but the 
acceptance of the official dogmatic formulations also. It is useless to say 
that “the Catholic faith is not identical with certain doctrines and doc- 
trinal forms” (p. 238). The authors of this book know very well that 
Catholic dogmas are not only doctrinal formulations but norms of belief 
as well, and that the Vatican Council imposes anathema upon all those 
who say that “the dogmas proposed by the church may ever receive with 
the advance of science a sense contrary to the one as the church under- 
stood or understands it” (Vaticanum, De fide et ratione). The Catholic 
church has its official, ironclad magisterium, purely authoritarian in 
character, against which democratic voices like those of our authors are 
not only of no avail but anomalous. 

But the point in which the writers collide with Rome in a fatal manner 
is their rejecting the absolute character of the Christian revelation. “It 
is impossible,” they say, ‘“‘to exhibit the absolute superiority of the re- 
vealed religion. To be sure, the belief in the absolute character of the 
biblical-Christian religion (not only in the unique position of it in the 
history of religion) belongs to the essentials of Christian belief. True 
faith, however, cannot be contradicted by the facts of the history of 
religion. The dogma of absoluteness, therefore, is untenable” (pp. 123, 
124). With this step these German theologians undermined their own 
cause. Samson collapses under the debris falling upon him through his 
own hands. If the Christian revelation is not absolute and is not the only 
authentic light from God, if the position of Christ is only unique and not 
central, there is no sufficient ground to look for “eternal values” in 
Catholicism. Compared with this radical departure of the authors from 
the ancient fold, their remarkable reform suggestions with regard to a 
Catholic-Protestant alliance, the introduction of the native tongue into 
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liturgy, the creation of a people’s Bible, the declaring of age of Catholic 
laity, and the abolition of celibacy are of minor importance. 

Der Katholizismus, sein Stirb und Werde is a book which will survive 
as a significant outcry in the history of Catholic reform movements. Its 
authors have our deepest sympathy and admiration. The rock, however, 
from which they are expecting to bring forth fresh waters is too dead 
a petrifaction to live anew. Some day they will realize the futility of their 
heroic efforts in the face of Roman immobility. And that day will be 


the day of their “Sterbe, damit du werde.” 
STEPHEN C. ToRNAY 
University of Utah 


The Wisdom of the Quran. Translated by JoHn Natsu. London: Oxford 
University Press; Humphrey Milford, 1937. $2.00. 


The last great work of the celebrated Turkish scholar and soldier, 
Mahmid Muhtar-Katirciogli, consists of a translation of a selected group 
of passages from the Quran into French with an introductory survey of 
the teachings of the Qur’an. This work was published shortly after the 
author’s death in March, 1935.! Last year upon the request of Her High- 
ness the Princess Nitmatwllah, the widow of the author, the French 
original of The Wisdom of the Qurdn was translated into English by the 
British scholar, John Naish. In accordance with Her Highness’ wishes, no 
“reinterpretation of the author’s thought by comparison with the Arabic 
original of the Sacred Text” was attempted by the English translator, 
Occasionally, however, the English translator has been forced to elaborate 
phrases and thoughts which, though perfectly clear in French, could not 
be reproduced so tersely in English. 

The result of many years of scholarship and reflection, The Wisdom of 
the Qur-dn aims to give to the Western mind a concise, readable, and un- 
biased survey of the sacred book of Islam. It successfully portrays for the 
non-Moslem the appeal and the fascination which the Quran has for a 
Moslem. The author was not only a Moslem himself but was also a man 
of great scientific achievement and unusually familiar with Western life, 
culture, and religion. He was excellently qualified for the task which he 
set himself; he attained that which he himself postulated for the transla- 
tion of sacred writings in his Preface, namely, that “‘a sacred text, if it is 
to live again in another tongue, must be rendered by pens themselves 
impregnated with the very spirit of the life of the original..... It is 


t La sagesse coranique. Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1935. 
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indispensable . . . . that the phraseology should conform to the idiom and 
the genius of the new tongue. This is no less important than is the exact 
transmission of the original thought.” 

For his translation the author chose those portions of the Quran 
“which will always retain their religious, moral, philosophic, and social 
value.’”? These comprise about one-fifth of the Qur°an and have been care- 
fully sifted from the mass of polemic and apologetic material contained in 
the sacred book. In the author’s opinion these are sufficient to “make 
plain the essential spirit of Islamic teaching.’’ The French original and 
the English translation are characterized by a not too meticulous ad- 
herence to the Arabic of the Quran and a corresponding freedom in repro- 
ducing the selected passages with appropriate European idioms. 

In the Introduction the main tenets of Islamic doctrine are surveyed 
briefly and the similarities and divergences between it and Judaism and 
Christianity are brought to the reader’s attention. The author’s treat- 
ment of the history of the Qur°an and of the prophet is very sane; here 
also there is an evident intention to portray the Qur°’in and the prophet 
in the light in which a modern Moslem sees them. 


ALFRED VON R. SAUER 


University of Chicago 


The Christian Understanding of Man. (‘‘The Official Oxford Conference 
Books,” Vol. If.) By Watrer M. Horton, T. E. Jessop, R. L. Cat- 
HOUN, AUSTIN FARRER, EMIL BRUNNER, N. ALEXEIEV, and PIERRE 
Maury. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 268 pages. $2.00. 

The Kingdom of God and History. (“The Official Oxford Conference 
Books,” Vol. III.) By H. G. Woops, C. H. Dopp, Epwyn BEvan, 
Evucene Lyman, Paut Trtx1cu, H. D. WenpLAND, and CHRISTOPHER 
Dawson. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 217 pages. $2.00. 

Christian Faith and the Common Life. (“The Official Oxford Conference 
Books,” Vol, IV.) By ReInHOLD NIEBUHR, Martin DIBELIus, WIL- 
LIAM TEMPLE, Nits ERRENSTROM, WERNER WIESNER, HERBERT 
HENRY FARMER, and JOHN COLEMAN BENNETT. Chicago: Willett, 
Clark, 1938. 195 pages. $2.00. 


Church and Community. (“The Official Oxford Conference Books,” Vol. 


V.) By H. Paut Douctass, Hanns LILJE, STEFAN ZANKOV, MANFRED 
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BjJORKQUIST, EDWIN EWART AUBREY, KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, 
Ernest BARKER, and Marc Borcner. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 
259 pages. $2.00. 

Church, Community and State in Relation to Education. (“The Official 
Oxford Conference Books,” Vol. VI.) By J. H. Oupuam, J. W. D. 
SMITH, FRED CLARKE, W. ZENKOVSKY, ‘“X’’, CHARLES R. Morris, 
Paut Monroe, and Pu. KOHNSTAMM. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 
234 pages. $2.00. 

The Universal Church and the World of Nations. (“The Official Oxford 
Conference Books,” Vol. VII.) By Marquess oF Loruian, C. E. 
Raven, V. A. DeMANT, Wi1LtHELM MENN, Otto Pieper, Max Huser, 
SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN, JOHN FosTER DULLES, and O. H. vON DER 
GABLENTZ. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938. 315 pages. $2.00. 

This series of books is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the 
doings of the Oxford Conference held in the summer of 1937, and is indis- 
pensable for one who wishes to be accurately informed about that event. 
They are the necessary supplements to J. H. Oldham’s The Oxford Con- 
ference Official Report. They contain papers that were written as prepara- 
tory work by representatives of Christian thinking in different commun- 
ions and groups from various countries. With these documents and Mr. 
Oldham’s Official Report in hand, one can reconstruct an accurate and 
rather detailed picture of the work of the conference. Of the nine series of 
preliminary studies, six are embraced in the volumes now published. 
Each book has a measure of unity in subject matter in spite of the diver- 
sity of authorship. The method of preparation provided for preliminary 
drafts to be submitted for comment and criticism, and sometimes group 
discussion, in the light of which revisions were made and some of the 
papers entirely re-written. They really represent three years of diligent 
activity on the part of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, 
under whose auspices the Oxford Conference was held. 

The content of the several volumes cannot be presented here in detail, 
but certain characteristics may be noted. They are in the main dominated 
by the European point of view. This was quite natural since the Oxford 
Conference had mainly in mind the aggressive attitudes of certain modern 
European states in their efforts to control or suppress the organized 
church. The situation of the church in America is so totally different that 
its representatives found themselves in a rather artificial position at the 
conference, and hence their attempts to align themselves with the Euro- 


pean situation were inevitably somewhat doctrinaire. Similarly the the- 
ological postulates on which the Oxford thinking proceeded were largely 
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set by the European mind. Impelled by the necessity of resisting the ag- 
gressions of authoritarian philosophies of state, European theological 
thought has of late been reverting to the doctrine of an authoritarian 
church and abandoning the trust in individual liberalism in religion that 
had formerly gained much headway in some circles. This reaction is per- 
fectly normal in the European situation but is a relatively artificial issue 
in America, and readers of these volumes on this side of the Atlantic may 
fail to appreciate their significance unless they take pains first to orient 
themselves in the vital setting by which the books were inspired. 

The trend of thinking throughout represents, in one form or another, a 
return to transcendentalism as a means of restoring the truth and power 
of Christendom. Beyond and above the historic churches stands the idea 
of a church universal that has been called into being by God himself but 
has as yet been only imperfectly brought to realization on the terrestrial 
plane. The present urge toward a more complete unity of Christendom 
aims at making the ideal church a more explicit reality. A larger faith in 
the power and grace of God should be substituted for the former trust 
that libera) theological thinking has been wont to repose in the ‘/:cel- 
ligence and responsibility of man for effecting the material and spiritual 
improvement of the world. Over against the authoritarian role assumed 
by communism and naziism one sets the authority of God speaking 
through the mouth of a more unitedly organized church. 

How far this effort will succeed is still an open question, for its im- 
mediate realization has still to be specifically the work of man. The word 
of God, even in its scriptural form, remains the utterances of the human 
voice, and the will of God continues to be available only through the con- 
crete operations of human wills in their attempts to interpret the divine. 
The prestige of an institution, even when it has been created by well- 
intentioned and pious men, cannot rightfully claim an authority tran- 
scending that of the beliefs and ideals of those by whom it is sponsored. 
Its claim to any other form of authority is fundamentally fictitious. What 
one may fear most in this trend toward the restoration of institutional 
authority is its depreciation of liberalism. It may be very true that the 
temper of liberalism does not readily lend itself to dogmatic assertions of 
positive convictions and the enforcement of authoritarian teaching and 
action. It is not surprising that in times of great stress we should become 
distrustful of the tolerant and slow educational processes by which 
liberalism seeks to accomplish results. But to implement for righteousness 
the democratic will calls for more enduring and strenuous effort than does 
blind submission to dictatorial powers of a creed or an institution. The 
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libera) believes that even God chooses to tutor rather than drive mankind 
in the ways of virtue. Superimposed compulsion of any sort in religion is 


at best only a temporary expedient. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


The Study of International Relations in the United States: Survey for 1037. 
By EpitH E. WARE. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
xxvii 540 pages. $3.50. 

In these days of rapid and radical change in world-affairs, this volume 
under review takes on added value. The concern in international affairs 
on the part of the average American has undoubtedly increased as a result 
of such happenings as the war in Spain, the Japanese attempt to conquer 
China, Germany’s ruthless policy in respect to her weaker neighbors, 
Italy’s Ethiopian conguest, and the active propaganda carried on by the 
totalitarian states to win support. 

The fact that the American people have the best foreign-news service 
of any nation in the world has been a decided factor in arousing this 
interest. The mere list of agencies actively engaged in the study of world- 
affairs in the United States when brought together, as has been done in 
this volume, is astonishing to say the least, and assures us that whatever 
goes on anywhere in the world will find some group in America interested 
in understanding that particular happening. The United States may 
adopt a rigid hands-off policy as far as European affairs is concerned, but 
that will not mean that we are without concern with what goes on outside 
our own boundaries. 

There are at least two types of international agencies in the United 
States: one is for the purpose of promoting popular and adult education 
to inform the intelligent citizen in world-matters; the other lays emphasis 
upon scholarly research. There is, of course, considerable overlapping, 
some agencies being concerned both with advancing popular education 
and in research in international affairs. I can do no better than sum- 
marize the chapter headings in order to show the comprehensive nature 
of this compilation: 

Chapter i lists foundations and councils encouraging and planning 
research; chapter ii lists research agencies, stressing opportunities offered 
by universities; chapter iii is a study of international relations within 
formal education; chapter iv, extra-curricular activities primarily in edu- 
cational institutions to promote international relations and peace; chapter 
v, agencies interested in Latin-American relations; chapter vi, agencies 
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concerned with Canadian-American relations; chapter vii, agencies deal- 
ing particularly with the Pacific area; chapter viii, societies and organiza- 
tions advancing adult education in international matters; chapter ix, 
peace educational agencies within religious bodies; chapter x is devoted to 
a discussion of the international importance of the press, the radio, insti- 
tutes and conferences, the moving pictures, museums, art, etc.; chapter xi 
estimates the international importance of the Olympic games, world- 
travel, international student exchange, visiting professors and lecturers, 
summer schools abroad, and the various Geneva international agencies; 
while chapter xii lists such agencies as international scientific associations 
and chambers of commerce, world educational associations and fellow- 
ships, international religious conferences, international labor organiza- 
tions, the Red Cross, and the numerous other international organizations 
for intellectual advancement. 

To have at hand such a mass of accurate information on interna- 
tional agencies in the United States will be undoubtedly of immense value, 
especially to teachers and ministers, but also to every internationally 


minded citizen. 
WILLIAM W. SWEET 


University of Chicago 


RECENT BOOKS 


GILKEY, JAMES Gorpon. The Problem of Following Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 

1938. 127 pages. $1.50. 

The problems which beset the person who seeks to follow the “Jesus of historical 
probability” are stated in concise form in this book. Such a person must try to discover 
what Jesus actually taught and did as distinguished from what he was reported to have 
said and done. Since the liberal Protestant does not think of Jesus as infallible, he 
must distinguish between those ideas which have proved false and those which have 
proved true. 

In sharp outline the author presents the fundamental teachings and basic premises 
by which Jesus lived. The application of these principles (such as the rule of kindness) 
is not simple in the modern world. There are no glib answers to be given when duties 
conflict. Consequently, ‘‘multitudes of individuals within the liberal Protestant con- 
stituency are beginning to realize that it is a difficult rather than an easy task to follow 
Jesus today, and are beginning to give to that task an unprecedented amount of careful 
thinking.” —ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


GoopENOUGH, ERwIN R. The Politics of Philo Judaecus. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1938. 348 pages. $3.75. 

This is a most unusual publication. Its great points of strength and usefulness are 
found in precisely its exceptional features. It is composed of a comparatively slender 
main text, a colossal bibliography, efficient bibliographical indexes, and a scattering of 
illustrations. 

The text is far more weighty and significant than it is bulky. In one hundred and 
twenty compact pages the author brings to an end his vastly important spadework in 
digging out the main ideas from the writings of Philo—a task that has engaged him for 
nearly a decade. Starting with the Alexandrian Jew’s direct experience in politics, Pro- 
fessor Goodenough passes to a main consideration of his political theories. These are 
examined both in the plain formulations that Philo himself gave them and also by infer- 
ence when Philo found himself compelled to indulge in innuendo. Very important for 
the historian of religion is the author’s treatment of Philo’s conflict with contemporary 
pagan political theory and practice in the matter of the divinity of kingship. 

Some two hundred and twenty-five pages are taken up with Philonian bibliography. 
Without hesitancy one can say that this section is definitive to date. Here the author 
has the collaboration of Mr. Howard L. Goodhart. The published results meet every 
important test of “completeness, accuracy, and convenience of arrangement.” 

Of the primary Philonian sources, lists are recorded of manuscripts, printed texts, 
and translations. The manuscripts include the Armenian as well as the Latin and the 
Greek, and the translations have even a Hungarian section. 

The lists of secondary literature are logically arranged. They begin with bibliog- 
raphies and general studies of Philo’s milieu; and they include more particularized 
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treatments of literary and linguistic problems, ideology, and comparative investiga- 
tions in relation to various sections of early Christian literature. 

Thus conveniently and generously the resources of the unmatched Goodhart collec- 
tion of Philo are made available for scholarly use. The collaborators express the hope 
that the publication of this bibliography will make it possible to extend that collection 
in size, importance, and usefulness. It is a great boon to scholarship to have such an 
aggregate of sources and critical literature available for the investigation of outstanding 
phases of Hellenistic Judaism. 

The least satisfactory feature of the present work—and it is very obvious—is seen 
in the treatment of its illustrations. Here the collaborators have presented just enough 
material to whet one’s appetite—and no more. The facsimiles included are mainly 
miniatured portraits of Philo together with a very few text leaves, both manuscript and 
printed. The joint authors did not consider this material important enough, apparent- 
ly, to warrant even a table of plates. Without exception the plates are insufficiently 
entitled. Only a single page is devoted to a discussion of the very fascinating subject of 
Philonian portraiture. This, however, is enough to call conspicuous attention to an 
excellent opportunity for a signal investigation—that is here merely noticed —Harotp 
R. WILLOUGHBY. 


Homes, Joun Haynes. Rethinking Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 249 pages. 
$2.25. 

This author approaches religion not as a divine disclosure but as “‘a human product, 
originating in and determined by man’s reaction, individually and racially, upon the 
universe.” He thinks of religion as a physchological rather than as a theological 
phenomenon. 

By using this method he goes beyond many of the conclusions usually reached by 
naturalistic humanists. He thinks that God is more than the creation of lonely or 
frustrated people. God is a reality to which persons are responding. The author thinks 
of God as “the process of change which, for better or worse, comprises life.”’ This 
answers for him the age-old problem of evil. Not all, however, would share his finality 
when he says, “‘At last the riddle has been solved.” 

With the same approach Dr. Holmes emphasizes the enduring significance of prayer 
the fact of a moral law, and immortality as a reasonable inference from the nature of 
man and the universe. 

Not only the author’s own lucid words but also the statements which he has garnered 
from the thinkers of all ages will aid any reader who is seeking to rethink his religion.— 
ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Jones, Rurus M. The Eternal Gospel. New York: Macmillan, 1938. vi++235 pages. 
$2.00. 

In the midst of so much theological hysteria as we have today it is steadying and 
also stimulating to read a book like this—a book whose author has maintained poise 
and perspective in the welter of myopic religion. Professor Jones, the great mystic, here 
offers a volume which traces through various areas of thought “the eternal gospel” that 
God is found in the depths of human life as perennial renewal oi insight and power. 

“Tn the long run, in the stern testings of time and the judgment-days of history, no 
movement can survive and continue to speak to the deeper hunger and to the full- 
rounded nature of men unless it bears in some effective way the freight of the con- 
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centrated wisdom of the race and has a rich content of thought drawn from the ac- 
cumulated experiences of normal minds” (pp. 13-14). 

This paragraph sounds the keynote of the whole volume, which then takes up 
successively the nature of religious knowledge and of scientific insight, the meaning of 
history, the significance of Jesus, the career of the Christian church, “the revelation of 
God through literature,” the mystic way, the philosophers’ way, and the role of creative 
geniuses in the spiritual development of mankind. Such a bare listing serves to indicate 
the “rich content of thought drawn from the accumulated experiences of normal minds” 
on which the author bases his realistic and serene philosophy of life; and both the range 
and the profoundly human quality of his thinking win the respect of the reader. It is 
the ripe wisdom of a well-furnished mind: courageous in its faith that the fully recog- 
nized evils of life are a challenge and opportunity to secure deeper understanding of our 
world; comprehensive in its recognition of the insights to be gained from mystical 
experience and from science, from poetic feeling and from logical discipline, from the 
repetitions of history and from the creative exceptions to its rules, from the ethical 
austerity of Kant and from the evangelical fervor of Wesley, from the experiences of the 
Buddha and Confucius as well as from the personality of Jesus Christ; and stimulating 
because it sees all these antithetical tendencies as manifestations of an abiding spirit of 
inquiry and dedication which is the clue to religious living. 

It is not a technical book and it has no index, but it is none the less scholarly. Many 
ministers will find a wealth of sermon suggestions in it, and bewildered laymen will find 
that Dr. Jones does here what he has claimed for other great religious leaders where “‘one 
man lays his mind on other minds”’ so that they believe his belief. It is a persuasive and 
helpful volume.—EpWIN Ewart AUBREY. 


KENNEDY, JOHN. The God Whom We Ignore. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 260 pages. 
$2.00. 

In what he calls an awakening book, the minister of the church of Cambuslang in 
Scotland seeks to call people to religion not as an acceptance of a belief but as an experi- 
ment in a way of living. This way is more than participation in the worshiping con- 
gregation, but he feels that there are many values in uniting with others in the ascrip- 
tion of worth to the Christian God. 

He attributes the falling-off of attendance at the worship services of the church to 
“a lost appetite for God,” and yet he also notes that many church services fail to feed 
those who have a spiritual hunger. Public worship must go beyond “colorful trivialities 
and colorless platitudes.’’ His book furnishes many helpful suggestions to those who 
must make of worship a meaningful experience for themselves and others. 

A sound knowledge of psychology is an asset to a minister in his pastoral work, which 
Kennedy regards as “the most important work to which any man can set his hand 
today.” —ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


NIEMOLLER, Martin. From U-Boat to Pulpit. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 223 
pages. $2.00. 

Unlike the members of what Remarque described as the “lost generation,” Nie- 
moeller after the war refused to decline responsibility for himself and his people, thus 
carrying over into his already symbolic career as a minister the attitudes which made 
him one of the war heroes of Germany. Illuminating as an exciting picture of the World 
War and of post-war Germany, the pages of the book of this practical-minded and force- 
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ful individual are chiefly important as a meager but touching contribution to the 
autobiography of theology. In an appendix, ‘From Pulpit to Prison,’’ Henry Smith 
Leiper tells of Niemoeller’s grim and fearless fight against the Naziifying of the church. 
Out of a faith like his in the primacy of the church is Christianity’s role of heroes and 
martyrs constituted—A. C. McGIFFERT. 


NOTTINGHAM, ELIZABETH KRISTINE. The Making of an Evangelist: A Study of John 

Wesley’s Early Years. New York: Columbia University, 1938. 177 pages. 

The author of this Columbia University Doctor’s dissertation is the daughter of an 
Anglican clergyman, a native of York, England, and a graduate of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Her interest in John Wesley grew out of her early impressions of English Metho- 
dists and her later contacts with Wesley’s followers in America. Her approach is that 
of a sociologist, and her study is distinctive in that she has introduced, by way of con- 
trast, an eighteenth-century contemporary of Wesley’s, one Rev. James Woodforde 
whom she terms “a comfortable conformer.” Woodforde like Wesley was a graduate of 
an Oxford College and after graduation became a fellow. Later becoming the rector of 
Weston Parish in the diocese of Norwich, he settled down to a lifetime of comfort, con- 
forming in every particular to the social, economic, and religious pattern of his time. 
Like John Wesley, James Woodforde kept a day-by-day record of his life, though the 
principal entries seem to have been his menus. As the author states, the Journal has 
little or nothing to say about his soul, but there is much about his stomach. But with 
all its inanity the Journal of Woodforde reveals a side of English rural life particularly 
valuable to the sociologist. Woodforde was the “typical” country parson. He was com- 
pletely absorbed by the “usual” and had a hearty respect for the “customary.” And for 
these reasons the sixty-eight neat little manuscript books which contain his diary “‘is a 
more valuable social record” than John Wesley’s copious writings. 

It is this study in contrasts which constitutes the chief contribution of this most 
recent attempt to understand Wesley and his century. Outside of the Woodforde 
Journal few if any new sources have been used, but the well-known Wesley materials 
have been most skilfully utilized. 

A few errors have been noted. The title of Wesley’s famous pamphlet was A Calm 
Address to the American Colonies, not To the American People (p. 60); Wesley was not a 
missionary of the S.P.C.K., but of the S.P.G. (p. 115); nor were the Moravians a 
Lutheran group (p. 123). 

There is a satisfactory Bibliography, but no Index.—WI1Lt1am W. SWEET. 


SILVER, MAXWELL. The Ethics of Judaism from the Aspect of Duty. New York: Bloch 

Publishing Co., 1938. 384 pages. $2.50. 

From a baseline of general agreement with the Dewey and Tufts ethical point of 
view, the author proceeds to examine historically and critically the more significant 
Jewish ethical problems. By inference in the Bible and explicitly in Talmudic literature, 
mizwah is equated with moral duty. A classification of the commandments as moral and 
ceremonial according to the Old Testament, and as rational, irrational, duties owed to 
God and to man according to Talmudic literature, with emphasis upon the autonomy 
of the moral law follows. A very careful consideration of the Jewish interpretation of 
yezer yields its identification with human nature, the repudiation of the J. Weber 
dualistic psychological interpretation and the affirmation of the moral unity of man’s 
nature. By the good and evil yezers the rabbis meant ‘man’s nature as a whole in which 
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the evil tendency is predominant, but over which the good yezer can gain mastery by the 
moral discipline of the law.” 

The last three chapters of the discussion are devoted to an analysis of the religious- 
ethical motive behind, the moral and universal scope, and the social nature of the 
Jewish idea of duty. Israel’s “‘whole-souled loyalty to its supreme national duty of being 
a holy people unto God” is regarded to be the determining principle in Jewish ethics 
with imitation of God, sympathy, justice, love of God and man, duty for duty’s sake, 
the sanctification of the Name, and loyalty to God’s law as derivatives. The universal 
scope of the Jewish idea of duty is based upon “‘a people of priests and a holy nation,” 
the martyr-servant emphasis, and Judaism’s ancient proselytizing activities. The 
social character of the Jewish idea of duty is observed in the Jews’ prophetic identifica- 
tion of the religious life with justice, their demand for complete reconstruction of the 
social order upon the basis of human right, and their interpretation of social injustice 
as sin against God. The pessimism of Ecclesiastes is cited as an illustration of what 
happens to the Jewish philosophy of life when it becomes radically individualistic. 

The documentation is Old Testament, Talmudic and Midrashic references. There 
is noticeable agreement with the conclusions of George F. Moore, J. M. P. Smith, F. C. 
Porter, and Kautzsch but pronounced dissent from those of J. Weber and Schuerer. 
Kant’s system receives discerning criticism and appreciation. The Christian dogma of 
original sin is ruled out as far as the yezer doctrine is concerned. As a corrective to cus- 
tomary Christian affirmation of the outwardness of Jewish ethics, this apology deserves 
attention. 

The documentation and General Index are adequate. Unfortunately no index of 
Old Testament and Talmudic literature passages is provided. Slips in proofreading in- 
clude “‘ascetecism” and ‘“Hermann.””—ConraD HENRY MOEHLMAN. 


Suzuki, D. T. Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture. Kyoto, Japan: 

Eastern Buddhist Society, 1938. 288 pages. 

A new book on Zen Buddhism by Professor Suzuki is something to greet with antici- 
pation and to read with leisurely satisfaction. Previous to this most recent work Pro- 
fessor Suzuki has provided his Western readers with six volumes on Zen—but the reader 
should at once be informed that the present volume presupposes no knowledge of these 
books and, in fact, no knowledge of Zen or of Buddhism or of anything technical. The 
brief first chapter supplies a little necessary information, and after that one plunges into 
the interesting and nontechnical matters suggested by the title. 

The influence of Zen upon the culture of Japan has been so varied that in the slight 
space of this book notice it would be vain to undertake even a résumé of the volume. 
Briefly stated, Professor Suzuki deals with Japanese art, the Samurai and swordsman- 
ship, Confucianism, the tea cult, Japanese love of nature, Japanese character, and the 
relation of Zen Buddhism to them all, both as an influence upon them and as an expres- 
sion of their inner nature. 

Those readers whose interest lies chiefly in the realms of philosophy and religion will 
be especially attracted to the chapter on “Zen and Confucianism,” in which Dr. 
Suzuki deals with the mutual influence of these two trends of religious thought. The 
influence of Zen upon the formation of the “Sung Philosophy” has been generally 
recognized; but the extent of the influence of Chu Hsi upon Zen, as stated by Suzuki, 
will probably come as something of a surprise to most readers. The great philosopher 
and scholar of the Sung dynasty—in his historical rather than in his strictly philo- 
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sophical writings—had much more of the militaristic spirit than most Chinese, and, 
according to our author, his influence, through Zen, tended to encourage and increase 
the nationalism and militarism of Japan. Zen also influenced the Samurai in this same 
direction. It would seem that both the Zen and the Confucian teachers had most satis- 
factory pupils!—James B. Pratr. 


WHALE, Joun S. The Right To Believe. New York: Scribner, 1938. 132 pages. $1.25. 

The principal of Cheshunt College, and an outstanding British Congregational 
churchman, here states in brief, popular fashion his Christian faith. His position is that 
of what is now being called “the new orthodoxy”’; he writes with vivid homiletical style; 
and the combination of careful thinking and concrete exposition makes the volume a 
useful one for ministers and laymen alike, even if it contributes little to technical 
theology.—E. E. AUBREY. 








